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CHAPTERl 

THE CatEAT AMERICAN GAME 

MniLLINGS/' shouted the brakeman. 

^ Sheriff Wiffiam Bnxlerick, after a 
glanoe throogfa the window, excused himself and 
went out on the car platform. He took his ralise 
with him. Mike Parks saw a t»g fellow with a 
star on his breast climb up the steps and enter the 
corridor with Broderick. Just then, out of the 
comer of his eye. Parks caught sight of a man in 
wooUy chaps riding down the street along the 
tracks and the picturesque figure drew his atten* 
tioa away from the sheriff and his companion. 
Tm getting west, all right," Parks remariced 
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2 THE SHERIFF OF SILVER BOW . 

to himself, "that's a regular cowboy. Evidently 
there are some left, still." 

When Broderick returned, after a time, the 
man he had met on the platform was no 
longer with him. Placing his bag carefully at his 
feet Broderick sat down. "One of my deputies," 
he explained. "He's working on the robbery. 
You know this Great West Limited hold-up at 
Homestake is the biggest criminal job that has 
been pulled in the state since IVe been sheriff of 
Silver Bow County. Sixty thousand bucks! 
Some haul 1 But they botched it when they killed 
the engineer." 

Past Parks and the sheriff sauntered three lean 
bronzed men. 

"How, Bill," said the tallest of them, pausing. 
"Been roaming off the range, I see. Come on 
up in the buffet car and have a smoke with us." 

"Hello, Jim Scott," exclaimed Broderick, 
"how's the old rustler? Stealing many calves 
lately?" 

He picked up his valise, and motioning Parks 
to follow him, moved toward the buffet car 
behind the newcomers. When they had entered 
the other car, Scott turned with a grin. 
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"Nope, the cattle business isn't much good any 
more," he said. "Too many cattlemen's associa- 
tions and such like preventing a man from making 
an honest living. But the sheepmen are easy, 
A man could start a dum good sheep-ranch with- 
out much fuss if the darned woolly brutes didn't 
blat so loud when you grab 'em." 

"Who said sheepmen were woolly brutes?" 
roared Charlie Wolf, the second of the three. 
"Grab me and see if I blatl" he demanded, in 
mock anger. 

"No, you're not woolly any more," agreed 
Frank Jessup, the third man, "since we trimmed 
you in that little game Saturday night. You're 
clean." 

"Meet Mr. Wolf, Mr. Scott and Mr. Jessup, 
Parks," the sheriff remarked. "Boys, this is 
Mr. Mike Parks, a young friend of mine who is 
going to make Butte his hangout hereafter. 
Parks, these are three of the most successful horse 
thieves in the state. What'U it be, gentlemen ?" 

"Beer," the three men ordered, as they shook 
hands with the sheriff and Parks. 

Jessup smiled at Mike and protested, "I object 
to Bill's putting these other two down as horse 
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thieves. It ain't just. They are nothing but 
calf rustlers and lamb burglars. They have no 
right to be admitted to the ancient and honorable 
order of horse thieves. Call the others what you 
will, I care, not, so long as you do not christen 
them horse thieves. I am a horse thief, they 
are — ^well, look them oyer and see what they are.'* 

''I sec what they are," averred Parks, as the 
beaming porter brought the beer, "they are 
thirsty." 

"Seems to me," drawled Scott, "that I hear 
something or other like the click of chips around 
these parts and that reminds me that it's three or 
four htmdred miles to Butte and nothing makes 
time flow so fast as a little draw." 

"Gentlemen," Broderick protested, "remendber 
that I am a sworn officer of the law, and ^" 

"Hell," said Wolf, "you ain't a sworn officer 
of the law until you get to Silver Bow County 
and that's a long way from here. Besides, you 
can't pull us for a friendly little game. Also 
you're itching for a real game of draw yourself, 
ain't you ?" 

The sheriff signaled the porter. "Ahasuerus," 
he ordered, "bring hither the paste boards and 
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the gutta-percha representatives of value. I will 
forget my oath of office for the nonce — get that, 
boys, for the nonce — ^and teach these benighted 
denizens of the cow country how the old game is 
played in Butte. Play, Parks ?v 

Parks grinned. "Yep," he said, "if your game 
isn't too steep. But if five dollars buys only one 
white chip, I'm out Quarter limit is my mid- 
dle monniker — ^but I can't spell any higher." 

Smilingly the other men sat down as the porter 
brought the chips and each bought his five-dollar 
stack from the sheriff with a five-dollar bill. 
Parks didn't know that those fives were in each 
case stripped off a roll that was thick as a fist, for 
the Billings men didn't let him see the operation. 

The sheriff, as he settid in his seat, placed his 
valise carefully between his feet. The ancient and 
honorable game of draw poker as played in the 
West is a very different proposition from jack- 
pots as played in the East Jack-pots is as limited 
as checkers, draw poker as infinite as chess. 
Parks had been brought up on the eastern game, 
but it didn't take him long to see the possibilities 
of draw, and to play up to them. He had the 
natural gambling instinct, but he had what was 
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better, the love of a game for its own sake, with- 
out regard to the loss or gain involved. He 
played to win — ^but for the joy of winning rather 
than the stake involved. The game proceeded 
uneventfully mos4 of the morning, and was 
resumed some time after lunch. In the late after- 
noon a slim, nattily dressed young chap with 
extreme college cut clothes drifted into the buffet 
car and sat down to watch the poker game. 
Broderick had just opened the betting with a 
quarter, and Parks, who sat at his left, had raised 
the bet to fifty cents, Scott came in and so did 
Wolf and Jessup. Broderick raised again when 
it was his say, and Jessup sapiently observed, "I 
never saw a pair of jacks I was so willing to 
abandon in my life. Jacks are like mining stock, 
their chief value is prospective. They're a fair 
gamble but a poor investment, and I have no 
intention of investing any more money specula- 
tively in these." He laid down his hand. 

Parks nodded acquiescently. "The pikers and 
faint hearts," he said thoughtfully, "are now 
partly eliminated. We shall see what a further 
raise will do to obliterate the gentlemen we still 
have with tis." He re-raised Broderick. 
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Scott looked thoughtfully at his hand and 
stayed. Wolf threw down his cards. "If I had 
known," he commented equably, "that this was 
going to be this kind of a game, a cold heartless 
game, in which the endeavor would be to make it 
expensive even to draw cards, I would not have 
stayed in this here pot. But I supposed we were 
all little pals together.'* 

"No," said Broderick, as he lifted the bet 
another quarter, "this is one of the propositions 
where the small fry are abolished from partici- 
pation. It is only the large operators who are 
allowed to proceed with us in the cutting of a 
juicy melon." 

"Quite so," agreed Parks. "I am only a poor 
college student, recently graduated with small 
honors and less cash, but I have a stout heart and 
a brave soul, and something tells me that daring 
and courage will be rewarded beyond conserva- 
tism and thrift in this great West to which I am 
coming. We shall therefore make the bet one 
quarter more." 

"The young man has a pleasing manner and an 
ingratiating voice," said Scott, "and he tempts 
me beyond my judgment to remain. I add my 
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quarter to the pot, in the cndcayor to halt this 
insane frenzy/' 

Broderick surveyed his cards a moment and 
then shoved in his quarter. "We can not allow 
the young man's ambitions to fly too high thus 
early/' he observed, "I, too, shall call. Cards, 
gentlemen/' 

"Custom," said Parks, "calls for one card 
when a man holds fours, but inasmuch as custom 
oft leads us astray I shall retain my four deuces 
and the four-spot that goes with them and be 
satisfied with these cards I possess/' 

Scott drew three cards, observing that there 
had to be at least one honest man in the hand, and 
Broderick drew two. Then Broderick checked 
the bet to Parks, who threw in a quarter, musing 
that he supposed somebody had to start it and 
that he might as well be the one. Scott breathed 
a sigh of disgust and tossed his cards into the 
middle of the table. Broderick raised Parks, and 
Parks raised him back. 

Broderick thought the matter over for a 
minute, reached for his pile, studied his cards 
again, — and threw down his hand. 

"It costs but a quarter more to call," he con- 
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ceded, ''but I shall play it as though it cost five 
dollars. I remove myself — if you stole it, Pkrks, 
it ia your fluent tongue that did it^* 

**I stole it all right," admitted Paries, showing 
a hand containing a pair of deuces, a king of 
rlubs, a tray of diamonds and a seven of spades, 
**and I exhibit my hand merely for purposes of 
deception. I figure that hereafter when I have 
fours you will eventually call me, after many 
raises, and my honest hand shall cop the pot as 
nicely as this dishonest mess of measly spots did." 

*'I thought it was Mike Parks the minute I saw 
you," here exclaimed the young man who had 
been looking on, "but that comment after you had 
bluffed yourself into that pot proves it. I wish I 
had a dollar for every time youVe pulled it. How 
are you, Mike ?" 

Parks glanced up from stacking his chips. 
"Why— hello, Pete Pierce," he cried, "where'd 
you drop from ? Welcome to our beautiful buffet 
car. Have a drink. Meet these gentlemen. Join 
our game. And let me observe before we proceed 
any further, that you are to give away no more of 
my poker technique. No, indeed. These gentle- 
men think all this talk of mine is impromptu, and 
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if you put them wise it's rehearsed they'll begin to 
read my signals. Got any money ?" 

"I dropped from Billings," replied Pierce. "I 
will cheerfully have a drink, I have met all these 
gentlemen, though Sheriff Broderick probably 
doesn't remember me. I'll be pleased to join your 
game and I have much money. There, that 
answers all your questions. Sell me a five-dollar 
stack." It speedily became evident that Pierce's 
poker game was predicated upon the idea that 
poker is wholly a game of luck and not of skill. 
A belief that has cost many a stack and a few 
fortunes. The young fellow began almost imme- 
diately to lose, played more and more reddessly 
as he lost and in an hour or two was twenty dol- 
lars or more loser. Parks leaned over and 
whispered in his ear. Pierce shook his head 
impatiently and answered, "Naw, it doesn't mat- 
ter, there's lots where this came from. Easy 
come, easy go." 

His fifth five-dollar stadc melted away as had 
the rest. "Deal me out for a hand or two," he 
finally said, "I'll go get some more money I have 
tudced away." He returned presently with a new 
long wallet from which he took five perfectly new 
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yellow twenties, and purchased from Broderick, 
who was banking, another five-dollar stack. 
Pierce was carefully stacking his chips thus 
obtained, when Parks laughingly remarked : 

"Gee, Pete, you arc flush, aren't you? 
Where'd you get it all ? Rob a train ?" 

The boy's face suddenly turned very pale and 
his hands gave a quick jerk that toppled over his 
carefully piled stack. The sheriff glanced curi- 
ously at Pierce as he looked up, and the boy's 
eyes dropped* That was all, for a time. After a 
while, however, when luck had swung his way for 
a time in spite of his unintelligent playing, Pierce 
shoved fifteen dollars on the stack of chips across 
the table to the sheriff and asked if he might have 
his twenty back. 

''Of course," agreed the sheriff, and gave it to 
him. 

. Gradually the young man, playing a little more 
carefully, won back five dollars more, and then — 
noting that the luck was switching again, he 
cashed in, got up from his seat, and declared that 
he was hungry and was going to dinner. After 
he had gone Broderidc turned to Parks and 
asked: 
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"Friend of yours, or just an acquaintance?" 

"Used to be a pretty; good friend of mine at 
Wisconsin," said Parks. "Queer boy, but all 
right. Unlucky, though, always getting into 
awful jams and having his friends get him out. 
He was canned from college for an alleged 
attempt to hold up a prpfessor one night, but he 
always denied it, and IJbelieve him." 

"SeeuM a nice enough sort," said the sheriff. 
^'Bank's closed," he then announced. "We're 
getting near to the boundaries of my bailiwick, 
and besides, this is no scenery to mi^s because of 
a poker game. Come out on the observation plat- 
form, Parks," he said, "and we'll take a good 
look." 

But on the way back Broderick stopped the 
train conductor and whispered something in his 
ear. 

The train had left Logan and was beginning to 
mount. It swung around huge granite buttresses, 
it took long straight grades, it twisted itself into 
strange shapes, so that it seemed the engineers of 
the two heavy locomotives might shake hands 
with the observers on the rear car. And ever it 
climbed, climbed, up into clearer colder air; up 
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into mountain fastnesses, up whirls and whorls of 
tradcy until the observers could see three and four 
levels of rails below them; up and up until the 
alfalfa fields in the valley ranches looked like 
little rich green dabs on a brown flat ; up through 
tunnels, over trestles that creaked as the train 
crawled, along shelves half-way between a 
thousand-foot bluff and a thousand-foot gulf; up 
into the hills, the great, gaunt, clean, bare, 
rugged, glorious hills that hold men as strongly 
as the sea. 

After a while Broderick, Parks, and the three 
Billings men went into the diner, but Parks 
hardly knew what he was eating, for the marvel- 
ous panorama of the mountains held his eyes. 
And after the meal, and just after dusk had 
fallen, the train swung around a great buttress of 
stone and the wheels began to click faster as they 
hit a down-grade. Parks peered out with an 
exclamation of amazement and delight. He saw 
a cup-shaped valley with a rim of barren heights 
and at one end rose a hill, jeweled and sparkling 
with thousands of lights, which swept up in a 
crescendo of brilliancies so that one could not 
know where the lights ended and the stars began. 
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"There she is, God bless her," the sheriff 
breathed, flinging his hand in a wide gesture 
toward the lights, "there she is — Butte. Boy," 
he said, "you'll like her. If youVe got red blood 
in your veins, you'll like her. She's big and she's 
busy, and she's all-fired independent, but she's 
crammed with good folks and she has a heart as 
big as a roasting furnace. Butte, meet Parks; 
Parks, meet Butte." 

Whereupon silence fell upon the two men and 
they looked out on the mightiest mining city the 
world has ever known, twinkling alluringly in the 
distance, for it was still fifteen miles away. 

Swiftly the long train slid down the hill and 
into the city, where Parks was to try his fortune. 
The porter came around and began brushing him. 

For the first time Parks felt a little daunted at 
the prospect of this new life in a strange city to 
which he was coming as the result of a sudden 
impulse. "I wonder," he thought, "how I'll get 
on here. I wonder if I'll like the town as much 
as Broderick sa3rs. And most of all I wonder if 
I'll get a job." 

Swiftly his mind harked bade to his meeting 
with Broderick^ only three days before. He was 
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holding a last smoke and song fest with several 
other seniors at Wisconsin, when Broderick 
"walked into the picture" seeking his nephew, 
Hank Mortimer, who was one of the group. And 
Parks smiled as he recalled how he had thrilled 
when Mortimer introduced the visitor, with a 
flourish as "my uncle, one of the best, biggest 
and bulliest old scouts in the wide, wide world — 
Bill Broderick, Sheriff of Silver Bow!" 

"Sheriff of Silver Bow !" Parks had exclaimed. 
"Why that sounds like something out of Bret 
Harte — sort of reeks with romance and adven- 
ture. Where is Silver Bow?" 

Broderick had told them, then, of the little 
creek that bore the name of Silver Bow, and that 
wound about the Butte hill — and he had related 
how first the water and waste from the silver 
mines had drained into it, and how, when copper 
mining succeeded the silver, the copper impreg- 
nated water was pumped into it from hundreds of 
mine pumps, until Silver Bow Creek, from which 
the county of Silver Bow took its name, became a 
dirty, murky, green-gray, black, yellow and 
brown snake crawling between banks on which all 
vegetation had been killed by the vitriolic waters. 
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face had grown stem as he read it, and how he 
had turned to the group and said : 

**Boys, I've got to beat it back home. A 
gang of train robbers held up the Great West 
Limited at Homestake, got sixty thousand dol- 
lars, and killed the engineer. I'm going after the 
birds that did it Good-by." 

'^Good-by?*' Parks had shouted. *'Good-by 
nothing ! I'm going with you !" 

And — ^here he was. 

The conductor came through calling, *'Butte, 
Butte." The brakes ground as the train stopped. 
Suddenly Pierce, who had been missing since he 
quit the poker game, rushed into the car,^ 
crammed his long purse into Parks' hand, whis- 
pered, "Keep this for me until I ask you for it," 
and shot out again. Mechanically Parks put the 
wallet in his pocket, stepped to the platform and 
looked for Broderick, who was not in sight. But 
suddenly he saw him step out of the crowd and 
seize Pierce, who had tried to slip by. 

*7^st a moment, Mr. Pierce," he heard the 
sheriff say ; "I arrest you for the hold-up of the 
Great West Limited and the murder of the 
engineer." 



CHAPTER II 

TREASONS AND STRATAGEMS 

«¥JUT, I don't understand," Pierce said, trem- 

*^ bling and pale in the grip of the sheriff. 
"I — I — ^what have I had to do with that crime?'' 

"Come with me," Broderick said, "and I'll tell 
you. Parks," he ordered, "call a taxi." 

The sheriff led his protesting captive to the 
vehicle and bundled him in, beckoning Parks to 
follow. Once they were chugging up the long 
hill he turned to Pierce and said : 

"Didn't you leave Billings because the magis- 
trate gave you twenty-four hours to go?" 

"Sure," said Pierce, frankly enough, "but I 
was simply going up to Butte to get legal advice 
as to whether I could go back or not." 

"Weren't you arrested for vagrancy before you 
left, and for being a suspicious character?" 

"Yep," agreed Pierce cheerfully. "I think 

i8 
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they also accused me of non-support and pau- 
perism, or something like that" Parks looked at 
his former college friend in unmixed amazement. 
Had the man become a hardened criminal in the 
few short years since he had seen him last? He 
didn't seem to be much perturbed by the statement 
of the case against him, so far. *'Yes," Pierce 
continued, **all these things happened to me and 
were charged against me, but what of it ? Have 
they an3rthing to do with the Great West 
hold-up?'* 

"Well, they tend to prove disreputable charac- 
ter," averred the sheriff; "and that's a starter. 
And you might explain why you tried to get off 
at Bozeman, and at Whitehall, and at Homestake, 
when your ticket read to Butte. If I hadn't put 
the conductor wise, you'd have made it, too." 

"I tried to get off at Bozeman because I wanted 
a sandwich. I tried to get off at Whitehall 
because I wanted to buy a box of cigarettes, and I 
hadn't any intention of getting off at Homestake. 
I was simply out on the platform when the train 
stopped; why would I want to get off at 
Homestake?" 

"Well, for that matter, why would you want to 
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get back that twenty-dollar bill, when fives are 
fully as handy?" asked Broderick. 

"What twenty-dollar bill?'' 

"You know very well what bill I mean. The 
bill you changed to buy chips with and afterward 
bought back with fifteen dollars and a stack. Or 
you thought you bought it back. As a matter of 
fact, I happened to have another nice new twenty 
in my pocket, and that's the one you got. This 
is the one you gave me. Its number is 281465 — 
and it's one of the series which was in the safe of 
the express car on the Great West when it was 
robbed and the engineer was killed. Now what 
have you to say?" 

Pierce's lips set in a straight line. He sat back 
in the taxi seat and crossed his hands in his lap. 
Finally as the car drew up at the court-house 
entrance, Pierce said : 

"Anything further I have to say will be after 
I've seen a lawyer. Parks," he said, "will you get 
one for me? Get the best and never mind the 
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price. 

"Are you guilty of this thing. Pierce?" 
demanded Parks. 

"Guilty or not guilty," the young chap replied. 
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Vm entitled to a lawyer, and I want a good one. 
After I've talked to him, maybe, I'll tell you all 
about it. Will you do as I ask you — for old 
sake's sake?*' 

I don't know the town/' protested Parks. 
Well, go find the best criminal lawyer in the 
city — ^and get that man. And tell him I want to 
see him to-night. And now. Sheriff, lock me up." 

"When you've done chasing the attorney," 
suggested the sheriff, **come back and spend the 
night with me. We've got lots of room and I 
want you to meet my wife — and Celia. Can you 
doit?" 

*'I can, but I don't think I ought to. In the 
first place I'm the representative of your prisoner, 
in a sense, and in the second, I'm afraid I've 
accumulated too great a debt to you already." 

'*Bunk," said the sheriff. **Of course you'd 
help out your friend, and so that's all right — and 
of course you will come because we want you. 
And then to-morrow you can rustle a job. As to 
the lawyer — ^tiy Metzner, he's about as live and 
skilful as any of them. I'm not trying to butt in 
on Pierce's case, but you can take my word that 
he's all right 
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Mctzner sounds good to me/* Pierce said, 
Fve heard of him. And when you've got him, 
come up to my cell with him, will you, Parks ?'* 

"That'll make me mighty late at your house. 
Sheriff," objected Parks. 

"This is a town that stays up late, son," replied 
the sheriff; **wc won't go to bed before you show. 
Metzner has a telephone at his house, call him up 
from the jail office, if you like. Or Pierce him- 
self can call him, if he wishes." The sheriff led 
them through the court-house and up to the jail 
office where Pierce himself called up Metzner 
and got from him a promise to come right over. 

When Metzner appeared, he found the sheriff. 
Pierce and Parks waiting for him in the jail 
office, for the sheriff had not yet locked up his 
prisoner. 

"I'll leave Pierce in your care and that of Parks 
while you get together to defeat the ends of jus- 
tice," Broderick remarked, casually getting up 
and sauntering toward the door. "I guess I can 
trust him with you, eh, Larry?" He grinned at 
the lawyer. 

"Especially as the window is barred and you'll 
be outside the door," replied the attorney. 
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''Now/' he said, as soon as the sheriff had 
stepped out and closed the door, ''there are no 
dictaphones here, and you can talk. But — ^this 
gentleman — '* he indicated Parks. 

**ls a friend of mine and can be trusted. FU 
take a chance on him.'' 

•'All right First, tell me the truth. Guilty, 
or not guilty." 

'*Not guilty, of course. I didn't hold up the 
Great West or kill the engineer. But I do know 
something about it' 

'What evidence has the sheriff got ?' 

Pierce told of his being run out of Billings and 
of the twenty-dollar note which the sheriff had 
exchanged for another. 

"Where are the others you had in the wallet ?" 
asked Metzner. "They weren't taken off you 
when you were searched, were they ?" 

"No, I handed them to a friend," he nodded at 
Parks. 

"What for ? One would incriminate as well as 
five." 

"Fm not so sure of that. I might explain one 
a lot easier than five. Besides, Fve got a dam 
good use for those bills." 
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"You can't spend them without getting caught 
at it, and if P^rks uses them for you, it'll involve 
him. Where'd you get them, anyhow? And 
what story do you think you can tell the grand 
jury ? I want the straight of this if I'm going to 
handle the case." 

"All right, here goes," said Pierce. "If I 
hadn't yielded to that poker lure I wouldn't have 
been in this mess. First I'll tell you why I was 
arrested in Billings and ordered out of town. I 
had a job in Billings when I first went there — a 
job in one of the hotels as a clerk. But I hadn't 
been there very long before I began to notice that 
a couple of rather tough birds were dropping in 
to the hotel and sitting about in the lobby on cer- 
tain nights. They were very quiet and well 
behaved and there was no reason for ejecting 
them, so I didn't pay any particular attention to 
them, until one night the police judge, Holt ward, 
came in, exchanged a word or so with me, asked 
for the proprietor, who was out, and then left. 
Five minutes after he left the two young men also 
left 

"The next night that the young chaps came in, 
the judge came again, hung arotmd the lobby^ 
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nodded to the two fellows, and went out again. 
Five minutes later they followed him. From that 
time on I noticed that the two almost always came 
the same nights each week^ and that it was only 
on nights they were there that the judge ever 
entered. And always they left five minutes after 
he did. 

'"I grew so curious about it that one night I 
asked one of my friends to keep desk for me an 
hour or so, and when the young men left the hotel 
five minutes after his honor, I followed them. 
Fifteen minutes later I had trailed them to a place 
across the tracks in the red light district and 
watched them go in the front way. About half 
an hour later the two men came out of the door 
they had entered. There was an alley back of this 
place and the moment I saw the two young fel- 
lows come out of the front door I beat it back to 
the alley and watched. Presently a crouching 
shadow slipped across the alley, through a yard 
backing up against the saloon and into the back 
door of another house. I walked casually toward 
the street on which this other house fronted and 
met the judge, trudging along in all his dignity. 
That street was a perfectly respectable one and 
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there was nothing suspicious about the judge's 
appearance, only — he was very near the house 
toward which the crouching figure had slunk. 

'"I nodded to his honor, asked him if he was 
walking back across the tracks, and walked with 
hixn. When I returned to the hotel I learned the 
boss had called, found me away, and I was fired. 

"The next night the Great West was held up 
and the engineer killed. Neither the judge nor 
the two young men came to the hotel that night, 
for I dropped around to see." 

''Your story so far has one very great flaw,'' 
objected Metzner. *T can't see why, if the judge 
wanted to meet these two men he didn't simply 
meet them at the house you speak of without first 
going to the hoteL" 

"I can only account for that by saying he prob- 
ably thought that method was safer. But what- 
ever his reason was it's the way the thing 
happened. Otherwise I'd never have got in this 
mess at all. It was my fool hunch at seeing these 
three meet that started the party. Well, after the 
hold-up I was still out of a job and I decided to 
follow my htmch — ^thinking I might strike the 
trail of big game. I hadn't much money, but 
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what little I had I staked I made the red light 
my headquarters, I saw as mudi of it and its 
denizens as a man could in a day or so on as little 
money as I had, and I dropped hints that I was 
living on the proceeds of a job. So I managed to 
hear things on the underground wires in the 
underworld. What I heard was that 'nothing 
would ever happen to the guys that tore off the 
job, because they had protection.' 

"Then suddenly the two young fellows came 
back to town, and the next day were up in police 
court for vagrancy. I found out that the night 
before, when they were arrested, they had been 
searched in the office of the chief of police with 
the judge present It was given out that they 
had no money on them. They were disdiarged 
in the morning, and that night, in the Blue Dog 
Saloon, they got drunk and babbled a thing or 
two to me. The main purport of their story was 
that the arrest for vagrancy was fixed up between 
them and the police and the judge, and that they 
were to have ten thousand dollars in bills upon 
them when they were searched. They had it, all 
right. That was an easy and inconspicuous way 
of paying graft — for what ? 
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"That I couldn*t leam, but I did learn that 
they planned to break into the house of the judge 
and the chief and steal back that money. They 
did it, too, and afterward came into the Blue Dog 
and proceeded to celebrate. Now, when a crook 
is flush and stewed he doesn't care what he does 
with his money, and when I gave them a song and 
dance about needing a hundred to carry me over 
until, as I told them, I could 'roll a fat one for a 
wad' they slipped me a htmdred of their loot. 
And that's where I got that 

"The next morning they beat it and I don't 
know what became of them. That same morning 
I was pinched for vagrancy, but I managed to 
cache the htmdred before I was searched. 

"Some stool-pigeon had told the judge and the 
chief I'd been palling around with these two 
boys. They may have thought I knew some- 
thing, and they didn't want me around for fear 
I might spill on them. So they gave me twenty- 
four hours to leave town. I wanted to go any- 
way, so I accepted the suggestion. 

"I forgot to tell you that before the two crooks 
left Billings they told me they wouldn't worry 
much even if the judge and chief were sore over 
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losing their graft, because my hold-up friends had 
protection in Butte, too/' 

In Butte," exclaimed the attorney. 

'Yep, in Butte. Now the only big job in recent 
months is the Great West hold-up, and it is dear 
to me these two men — Hanks and Spirella, — ^had 
something to do with it, whether or not they 
actually held up the train. They had ten thousand 
dollars of the money and they paid it out in graft. 
In Billings, I understand, it was to go fifty-fifty 
between the chief of police and the judge, in 
Butte — so the boys hinted — ^it went one place." 

"Which was?" 

*'I'm leaving it for you to guess, Mr. Metzner. 
For I'm guessing myself. Only if you were a 
crooked officer, and you had a tip that there was 
a man on the train who might cause you trouble 
by taking his case and his evidence to the county 
attorney — ^wouldn't you use any suspicious cir- 
ciunstances about him to put him away where you 
could watch him?" 

"It seems reasonable." 

"Well, I'm being put away where I can be 
watched, and the man who put me here is Sheriff 
Broderick — Honest Bill Broderick." 



CHAPTER III 

INTRODUCING THE HEROINE 

t€W DONT believe he's a grafter," cried Parks ; 

* 'Tie isn^t the grafter type. Besides, you said 
Holtward shipped you out of town because he 
was afraid of you — ^why would Broderick arrest 
you for the same reason ?** 

"Because Holtward is a cheap, yellow, scared- 
of-his-shadow grafter, while Broderick has 
nerve. Besides which, Broderick's reputation 
can stand any tale I*m likely to tell after Fm in 
jail, while Holtward is already suspected of being 
a petty grafter and is mortally afraid of a squeal 
by anybody." 

"Well, I don't believe Broderick is a crook," 
repeated Parks. 

"I wouldn't believe it myself," Pierce admitted, 
"until I saw Broderick's deputy slip him a pack- 
age at Billings, where the deputy met him." 

30 
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''What does that prover asked Parks. 'It 
might have been a padcage of sodcs.^ 

''Yes, it might have been, but it wasn't And 
111 tell you how I knew. I saw Hanks and Spi- 
rella diwy up the loot from the judge, you know, 
the money thejr'd paid as graft and then stolen 
bade again. Well, they did up those bills in news- 
papers — pages from the Billings Journal. And 
the padcage the deputy handed Broderidc was 
wrapped in the BUlings Journal. And the sheriff 
locked around, and jammed it into his grip 
mighty £asL He didn't know I saw him, for this 
happened in the corridor outside the snurfdng- 
room and I was peeking through tiie curtains." 

Metzner smiled curiously. 
It seems to me, Mr. Pierce,** he observed, 
that the evidence you supply against Mr. Bro-> 
deride is mostly speculation, while that against 
you is rather nasty. You admit that you've been 
pulled for vagrancy, you admit you saw burglars 
divide thdr swag and got some of it, and you 
were apparently beating it for pastures new when 
the sheriff caused your arrest Against this you 
have only a wild tale of amateur detective work 
and an accusation based on something you say 
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two erodes told you and the handing over of a 
padcage in the publicity of a train corridor. If 
you knew or thought these two men had held up 
the Great West why didn't you cause their 
arrest r 

"That's just what I was coming to Butte to 
do/' Pierce answered. "I knew that the police in 
Billings wouldn't take a chance on pulling the 
two crooks and possibly having the graft story 
sprung on them, and Holtward was in with them. 
Besides^ the robbery occurred in another county 
and not in Billings. I was on my way to put the 
whole thing up to the county attorney in Butte, 
though of course I didn't tell the sheriff that. I 
felt sure that with his organization the county 
attorney could not only get the two erodes, who 
can be kept track of rather easily, but also land 
every one of these official grafters." 

"If that was the idea," Parks asked, "why 
didn't you keep the five twenties intact to show 
the county attorney as evidence? Why did you 
use one of them to play poker with ?" 

"Just plain dumb-headedness," replied Pierce. 
"I always get excited in a poker game and I went 
and dug up those twenties before I thought. 
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Then I tried to buy back the one Vd used, as 
youTl remember/' 

^All of which is interesting, but not conclusive, 
Mr. Pierce/' said the attorney. **As the thing 
stands now, I think you'd better get another 
lawyer. I don't care to undertake the case. I've 
known Bill Broderick too many years to try to 
save you by framing a case on him." 

He rose, but Parks spoke up. 

"Mr. Metzner," he said, "I don't know much 
about law, but I think you're making a mistake if 
you leave this case. I know it looks bad for 
Pierce, but I believe he's telling the truth. On the 
other hand, I don't believe Broderick is guilty. 
There's a lot more to this than we've got, so far, 
and it seems to me it's your duty as an attorney 
and as a friend of Broderick to follow up the 
whole matter. If Broderidc is guilty, friend or 
no friend, you ought to get the stuff on him ; if 
he isn't guilty, it doesn't follow that Pierce is. 
And this is a chance, anyhow, to trace down 
Pierce's story as to the Billings outfit and land 
the judge and the chief of police in prison if 
they're mixed up with the case. Seems to me 
that ought to appeal to you." 
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"But suppose your friend is guilty?" argued 
Metzner. 

"Guilty or not," replied Parks, "he's entitled to 
the rights the law gives him and must have an 
attorney. And if you don't undertake bis defense 
some other lawyer b bound to, and that othet 
lawyer may not have the same consideration for 
Broderick you have/' 

"That's a good point,** agreed Metzner. "You 
ought to go in for law yourself, Mr. Parks. And 
I guessy after all, I'll take the case. It's bound to 
be interesting, no matter who's guilty." 

"Thank you," Pierce said, "Mr. Metzner, I 
assure you again that I'm not guilty, and if in 
clearing me you can clear Broderick^ too, I'll be 
tickled to death." 

"So say all of us," Paries said. "And that's 
that. Now I've got to leave you, Pete, in your 
little hall room. I'm invited to spend the tdgtit at 
the sheriff's." 

"Remember me to his daughter Celia," Pierce 
requested, "and tell her that I'm in town but can't 
get arotmd to call for a few days/* 

The man's imepressiUe optimism sent Metzner 
and Parks both away smiling. 
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"Seen anything of the town yet ?" asked Metz- 
ncr, as they walked down the jail steps. 
^Not much," replied Parks. 
Why not take a walk around with me for a 
little while ?" the attorney suggested ; "if s rather 
different than I imagine your home is." 

"Can't to-night," Parks regretted, 'Tm due at 
the sheriffs as soon as I can get there." 

"Some other time then? I'll see you to- 
morrow. Good night." 

Parks' glance followed Metzner as he swung 
up the street toward the business center, and then 
his eyes lifted toward the hill that stretched 
above, from which twinkled many lights, and 
came the steady throb, throb, throb of the conv 
pressors like the beating of a huge heart, mingled 
with the tooting of ore-train engines, the crash 
of waste tiunbling down upon the diunp piles, and 
the shriek of brakes and of wheeb as long ore 
trains rattled down the curves. 

"I think," he said, "that I'm going to Kke this 
town, plenty." With which he turned up the 
walk that led to the sheriff's quarters in the ram- 
fihadde old court-house. 

Bill Broderick opened the door and led Parks 
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into the living-room. "Helen/* he said, "this is 
Mr. Parks, who has come up to Butte to com- 
plete his education. Mr. Parks, this is my wife." 

Parks found himself staring at Mrs. Broderick 
until suddenly he recollected himself and 
apologized. 

"You see, Mrs. Broderick," he explained, 
"Bill has been talking about 'Mother' ever since I 
met him in Madison, and I had a picture of an 
ample middle-aged lady with gray hair and 
maybe a lace cap. And now he springs a fash- 
ionable young flapper like you on me and expects 
me to believe you are the wife he's been telling 
me about." 

Mrs. Broderick laughed. "That's a pernicious 
habit of Bill's, calling me ^Mother.' But he will do 
it. And so, fight my age as I may, he spoils 
it all." 

"You nught get away from that, all right," 
Broderick said, "but you can't get away from 
Celia." He turned to a slender, brown-eyed, 
vivid lipped girl who had just entered the room. 
Parks couldn't decide whether she was twenty or 
seventeen. Her poise, her manner as she stepped 
forward, the sophistication of her dress and the 
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richness of her voice as she spoke the conven- 
tional irfirase of greeting, were those of the care- 
fully cultivated twenties, but the boyish vigor of 
her hand-clasp, the smile that lighted her lips and 
eyes, the slightest possible uptilt to her nose were 
those of young girlhood. 

"IVe been a long distance away from Celia 
this year," Mrs. Broderick remarked, putting her 
arm affectionately about her daughter. "She's 
been in New York, at school." 

"Finishing school?" asked Parks, somewhat 
inanely. 

"Finishing school is right," said Broderick, 
with a grin. "One of those places where they put 
the finish on father's bank-account and make the 
high cost of a family higher than the divide. 
Only they don't divide, they take it all." 

"Well, it's all over now, dad," Celia promised, 
"I'm not a lily of the field any more. I put over 
a course in stenography when the school wasn't 
looking this winter, and if you'll give me a job in 
the office I'll show you how modem efficiency 
methods can make even a sheriffs correspondence 
legible." 

"I'll see what can be done about that." promised 
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the sheriff. "Though my political opponents will 
undoubtedly accuse me of nepotism if I give }rou 
a job. And now, what have we got to eat ?** 

"I've just been making a rarebit," said Celia, 
"which is guaranteed not to grow stringy while 
being eaten, and is said to have no nightmare 
effects. And if you want any beer — " 

"We're not really thirsty," the sheriff 
announced, "so if jrouHI bring in about three or 
four bottles apiece that'll do for a starter." 

Celia disappeared for five minutes and came 
back carrying a tray loaded with rarebit and 
bottled beer, which Parks took from her and 
placed on the living-room table. And as he sat 
down with the others and manfully attacked his 
share of the refreshments, Parks, in that atmos- 
phere of comfort and family happiness, found it 
more than ever difficult to credit the suggestion 
that Broderick could be one of the grafters who 
shared in the loot of that ugly crime in which he 
had come to have such concern. He kept darting 
glances at the sheriff, to discover, in his face, any 
traces of the subtle lines, the impalpable evidence 
that graft leaves in the lineaments of men. But 
the result was only to fix more firmly in his mind 
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the ruggedness, the power, the keen strength and 
bronzed openness of that countenance. 

As for Celia — as the evening progressed. 
Park's eyes sought her more often, at first 
through rather curious study of the influence of 
heredity in her appearance and movements, but 
soon through sheer delight in her grace and fresh 
loveliness. "She's so alive,*' he mused, "she's the 
very essence of youth and vitality. She's as dif- 
ferent from most girls I've known as — as the air 
here is from that in the Middle West. There's a 
tang to her, like a mountain wind." 

It was neariy midnight when Parks thought of 
looking at his watch. Immediately he rose and 
declared that he must go to his hotel. 

"Hotel nothing," responded the sheriff, "I 
invited you to spend the night and that goes. 
This isn't late for us, but if you're tired and want 
to turn in I'll show you the way." 

Parks protested half heartedly, but finally gave 
in, and with a good night to Mrs. Broderick and 
Celia, followed in Broderidc's wake. "It's 
mighty good of you to put me up," he said, as 
Broderick was leaving him at the door of his 
room. 
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"It*s mighty good of you to stay/* the sheriff 
answered. "This job of mine throws me mostly 
with a bunch of old timers like myself, and it's a 
relief to play around a little with a yoimg man. I 
like you. Parks, and I hope you and I — ^and my 
family — are going to be good friends.*' 

"You bet we are," fervently replied Parks, 
"and I wish to remark that you have some 
family." 

"I like them," said Broderick. "They'll assay 
twenty-four thousand ounces to the ton. Good 
night." 

Parks hummed softly to himself as he 
undressed. He was thinking how pleasant it was 
to have dropped into such associations in Butte, 
and his memory of the events of the afternoon 
was entirely submerged in that of his evening 
with Mr. and Mrs. Broderick — ^and Celia. 
"Some girl," he sighed, happily. "Oh boy, some 
girl !" He took his tooth-brush from his bag, got 
into his bath-robe, and started for the bathroom. 
As he passed the sheriff^s room he noted a light 
above the door, and then his eyes suddenly caught 
a reflection in the tilted transom window. 

He stopped for an instant, catching his breath. 
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Then he went on into the bath, automatically 
cleaned his teeth, and returned to his room, where 
he slipped into bed. But it was hours before he 
fell asleep, for he tossed and turned, trying 
vainly to account in some way for the picture he 
had caught in that transom window — ^the picture 
of Honest Bill Broderick counting stacks of 
yellow twenties on the table in his room. 



CHAPTER IV 

LARGELY IN JAIL 

¥¥7HEN Parks came down to breakfost, he 
^^ was relieved to learn from Mrs. Bro- 
derick that her husband had been called to Divide 
on a claim-jumping affair. For somehow the 
young man had not relished the prospect of sitting 
across the table from the sheriff after what he had 
seen reflected in that fateful transom. Not that 
he believed the sheriff guilty, even with this 
added evidence, but because the whole affair was 
so troubling and harassing his mind that he 
doubted his ability to be natural and at ease at 
his host's board with his host present Even in 
his absence Paiics was nervous and a little 
distraught 

''You lock as though you hadn't slept well, last 
night," Mrs. Broderick commented. 

I suppose I do,** Parks admitted, '*the excite- 
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iiient of the trip and starting in a new town kept 
me tossing pretty late/' 

"Then there's the altitude," said Celia, "don't 
forget to blame the altitude. Everybody does. 
If you don't sleep enough, it's the altitude, if you 
sleep too much, it's the altitude — ^it's to blame for 
all our faults and it is the reason for all our 
virtues." 

"I won't blame it," was Parks' reply, "because, 
as a matter of fact, the minute I began to dimb 
into the mountain country my blood seemed to 
run faster. No wonder the people here are full 
of pep. But tell me, is it a fact that an easterner 
can't stand it to drink much up here ?" 

^Why ask me?" Celia smiled. *T>o I look like 
an expert ?" 

"Well, a sheriffs daughter ought to know 
something about those facts from observation or 
information." 

"Father never drinks anything but beer." 

"I guess I'm a bit clumsy in my way of putting 
it," Parks suggested. "I mean, that an officer of 
the law sees a lot of the effects of alcohol, and 
his daughter might have learned something from 
his professional experiences." 
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"IVe never made any study of the question, 
but from the number of places in Butte I'd say 
that it took just as many drinks to get drunk on 
here as anywhere else. The only time I ever 
discussed the matter with anybody was with a 
young man at a dance in New York. He asked 
me if men in the West didn't drink more than men 
in the East, and I said I didn't see how they 
could." 

Parks laughed, and Celiacs face rippled into a 
dazzling smile that made his heart leap. Not 
wholly because it was particularly directed at him, 
but rather because that smile seemed just a nat- 
ural ebullition of the vivid, glowing, joyous per- 
sonality which had already thrown a healthy 
spell about the visitor. 

"Mrs. Broderick," he turned to the older 
woman, *'at home I suppose I would have to 
spend not less than six weeks in reaching the 
point where I called a girl by her first name. But 
life moves faster up here, and I wonder if I 
couldn't start now ?" 

"I'll ask my daughter," said Mrs. Broderick 
gravely. 

"Celia," she queried, "this gentlemaa is 
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anxious to know if he may use your Christian 
name in addressing you ?" 

"Tell him/' the girl replied, with equal serious- 
ness, ''that if he is sure his intentions are not 
important, I will consider his proposition." 

''May I ask what your intentions are?" Mrs. 
Broderick demanded. 

"My intentions are to call her Celia,** pursued 
Parks, "and I'm afraid that's important to me, 
anyhow." 

"He says,'* Mrs. Broderick again turned to her 
daughter, "that he's going to call you Celia no 
matter what you say.** 

"If he's going to act that way,** the girl 
declared, "you can tell him that I shall call him 
Mike whether he likes it or not** 

Parks grinned joyously. 

"Celia," he said, "are you doing anything in 
particular this morning?" 

"Nothing important, Mike,** she responded. 

"Then would you care to lead me to a garage 
somewhere and help me to dioose a comfortable 
fliwer with which you and I and your mother 
can do Butte?" 
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"I shall be busy and catft go/' said Mrs. 
Broderick. 

"Do you mind if Celia goes alone with me, 
then?'' 

"No," said the mother. "Ever since Cdia 
went coasting at the sophisticated age o£ twelve 
with two boys from Dublin Gulch who were the 
sons of the California gambling house owner 
I've felt that I couldn't act the stem mother very 
effectively. It's up to Celia." 

"All right, we'll go," said her daughter, "only 
there's no use your paying perfectly good dollars 
at the rate of five an hour for a car when we've 
got one of our own. And I'll drive you. Let's 
go now." She jimiped to her feet and Parks rose 
with her. 

Then a sudden memory smote him. "Oh, I 
forgot," he said, "I've got to go and see Pete 
Hercc." 

"Pete Pierce," Celia exclaimed, "is he in town? 
Where?" 

"Why, why--he's, he's—" 

"In jail, I bet," Celia cried. "That crazy kid is 
always getting in jail for something^. He's the 
unluckiest man I've ever known. Nothing the 
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matter with him but a desire for excitement, but 
it always lands him in a cell, and then his friends 
have to get him out again. What is it now ?" 

"I'm afraid he'll have trouble getting out in a 
hurry, now," said Piirks gravely. "He's in a bad 



mess." 



u 



"Whatever it is, he's not guilty," said Celia. 
He's the dearest boy in the world, but he will 
get into a jam* What do they say he's done? 
Stolen an auto or licked a policeman ?" 

"Worse than that," Parks informed her. 
"Your father arrested him yesterday for the 
hold-up of the Great West and the murder of the 
engineer." 

"My father!" Celia ejaculated. "Why, I'm 
ashamed of dad. It's perfectly ridiculous. What 
did he do that for?" 

"My dear," Mrs. Broderick intervened, "your 
father must have pretty good reasons or he 
wouldn't have put your friend in jail." 

"I don't care what his reasons were," Celia 
replied, "Pete never did it. There isn't anything 
bad in his nature. He's just a crazy fool child 
that's always trying to mix into everything and 
getting arrested for it. I'm going up to the jail to 
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see him, and when father comes home I'm going 
to make him let Pete out. G)me on, Mike, we'll 
go up and call on Pete. After that we can have 
our ride.'* 

She almost ran out the door, and Parks per- 
force followed her. Mrs. Broderick merely 
shrugged her shoulders and rang the bell for the 
Chinese servant. She was a philosophic woman 
and her daughter's impulses had long since ceased 
to worry her. 

"We want to see Mr. Pierce/' Celia told the 
jailer, in his tiny office. 

"The sheriff said nobody was to see him but 
his lawyer and this gentleman," protested the 
turnkey. 

"Pat Murphy, don't you try any of your offi- 
cial dignity on me," Celia commanded. "You 
know perfectly well that I can. see anybody in this 
jail I want to. So you just get your keys and 
lead on." 

"WeU, if Bill gives me hell for it," said the 
turnkey, "you are responsible, Celia." He took 
out his heavy bunch of keys and opened the grat- 
ing to the main corridor and ushered them to 
Pierce's cell. 
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If Parks had imagined Pierce sitting in despair 
with his head in his hands he was disillusioned, 
for the man who was charged with train robbery 
and murder was propped up more or less com- 
fortably on a jail cot, reading a flambouyantly 
covered magazine, and smoking a cigarette. He 
jumped up when he saw Celia. 

"Why, hello, Celia," he half shouted, bounding 
to his feet and reaching a hand through the 
bars. "Say, but it*s good of you to call. I was 
going to lode you up as soon as I got to town, but 
they put me in here and Murphy wouldn't let me 
out to call on you. Sorry I can't ask you to come 

in Well, of course, I can ask you, but you 

couldn't get in." 

"I think father was mean to arrest you without 
telling me about it," Celia declared. "Though I 
don't see why you always get in jail." 

"It is a bad habit," agreed Pierce, "and I've 
tried to cure it, but people are always forcing it 



on me." 



^Well, I'm going to persuade father to let you 
out, though you don't deserve it Your friends 
really ought to let you stay in jail a while until 
you learn your lesson." 
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Pierce looked grave for a moment. 

*Tm afraid you won't find it very easy to per- 
* suade your father/' he said. "This is not one of 
my usual stunts of landing in the middle of 
trouble aiid hopping out again. This is a tough 
case. It isn't any joke to be held for train rob- 
bery and — ^and murder. As to the lesson, you 
remember the story of the negpro who was just 
about to be hanged and when asked if he had any- 
thing to say remarked, 'Well, I just want to say 
that this is shorely gonna be a lesson to me.' No, 
dear lady, I doubt if your father would release 
me even if he could, and if bail is fixed it's going 
to be mighty high. And who would put it up? 
I haven't any millionaire friends. It looks as 
if my address here would be pretty prema- 
nent, though I might move to Deer Lodge." 

"Don't be silly, Pete," Celia protested. "You're 
not going to Deer Lodge, because I know per- 
fectly well you haven't committed any robbery or 
shooting." 

"Thanks for your kind words," Pierce 
responded. "I also know it perfectly well, but 
convincing a jury is going to be something else 
again. But that's life, here to-day and gone 
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to-morrow. Hanging up the landlord this week 
and being hanged up by the neck the next." 

Celia stamped her foot. "You're so darned 
frivolous, Pete," she complained, "that I have a 
good mind not to try to do anything for you." 

"Why should you do anything for me, except 
brighten my dreary days in a dingy dungeon by 
letting me see the sunshine of your presence 
shine through the bars now and then? Don't 
worry, dear girl. After all, I have a good lawyer 
and being charged with something I didn't do 
doesn't mean that I did it. Nor that I'm going to 
be doing the turkey trot from a rope either. Why 
not be happy and gay as I am? No board bills to 
worry about, no room rent to scrape up — I should 
toss on a bed of pain. It was mighty good of you 
to come to see me and if you come again some 
time I'll be tickled to death. But just now, while 
I don't want to be inhospitable, I perceive that 
Pat Murphy is fidgeting and looking apprehen- 
sive, so I guess you'd better go. Au revoir." He 
reached through the bars and grasped Celia's 
hand and then that of Parks. 

"You don't deserve it a bit," Celia commented, 
'*but I'm going to try to get you out, anyway." 
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"I hope you succeed, Celia," Pat Murphy 
remarked, as he came up with his keys jingling, 
**for the bye is disorganizin' my jail entirely. 
What wid makin' up songs an* poems about me, 
an' getting the whole outfit here to bellerin' thim 
at me whin I come past, there's no peace here at 
all, at all. Sure the dignity of the place is bein' 
all shot to pieces." 

Parks and Celia passed out and down the steps 
to the outer air. As they stood for a moment at 
the foot of the court-house portico Parks noticed 
that Celia's eyes were a little blurred and her lips 
trembled. He had a sudden impulse which almost 
overwhelmed him to put his arm about her and 
kiss away those tears, and it is likely that except 
for the sunlight of broad day he might have tried 
it, but of course, he didn't 

What's the matter ?" he asked solicitously. 
Oh, I'm so worried about Peter," she said, 
because I know he's in a nasty mess. I know it 
because the worst things look for him the crazier 
and more flippant he is. And in spite of what I 
said about getting him out I know I can't per- 
suade father to do it." 

''Wouldn't it make any difference if your 
father knew Pete was a friend of yours ?" 
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"Not much. He'd say he was sorry to cause 
a friend of mine so much trouble but that the law 
was the law and it was his duty to produce the 
evidence to convict him, I'd hate to be anybody 
that father arrests for a serious crime. But 

there" she tossed her head and smiled. 

"Let's not worry any more about Pete for a 
while. Remember we have a drive to take. 
Come on." 

It was only a couple of minutes' walk to the 
garage where a grimed mechanic lounged in front 
of the door. "Hello, Ike Morgan," Celia cried, 
"mind getting out the old bus for me ?" 

" 'Lo, Celia, when'd you blow back again ?" 
queried the mechanic. "Thought you were still 
east getting cidture and a New York accent 
and ever'thing." 

"They wouldn't stick to me properly," Celia 
answered, "so the school sent me home in despair. 
Or that's what father says. As a matter of fact I 
graduated last week and came home." 

"Well, now that you're here," Ike responded, 
"I suppose I'll have to floss all up in soup and fish 
when I come to see you, and balance a cup of tea 
and a sandwich and a slice of lemon on one hand 
while I make pink-parlor conversation." 
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"If you do," Celia warned, "I'll have Ling 
throw you off the steps when I see you coming. 
Dress suits for parties — ^if you like, but not for 
evening calls. Oh, Ike, I want you to meet Mr. 
Parks. He's just come to Butte to make his for- 
tune and I'm going to take him out in the car and 
show him where the dollar trees grow." 

Ike started to put out a hand and then with- 
drew it. "It isn't that I'm ashamed of the homy 
palm of honest toil," he said, "but I don^t want 
to give you a grease coat like mine." 

"Glad to meet you, Mr. Morgan," Parks 
acknowledged, with just a little of stiffness. 
He had been going about all morning in a warm 
glow because Celia allowed him to use her first 
name, and it was somewhat a blow to his self- 
satisfaction and sense of privilege to find that the 
jailer and this mechanic at the garage had the 
same privilege. Nor did it help his sudden resent- 
ment to have the garage proprietor come out of 
his office and another mechanic emerge from the 
interior of the garage as the car was rolled out 
and greet Celia by her baptismal name with a 
cordiality which she seemed to accept without 
reserve and return without patronage. 
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As far as Parks himself was concerned he was 
democratic enough, and at home and in college 
had been on almost brotherly terms with janitors, 
plumbers, mechanics and ditch diggers. But he 
had subconsciously retained a sensitiveness 
about womenkind of his own order which raised 
them a little superior to common clay and made 
him feel that they should hold themselves in some 
degree aloof. And now here was Celia, who was 
unquestionably rather fine, lightly leaping the 
barriers of caste. Or acting as though no bar- 
riers existed. He didn't know exactly what to 
make of it, and the process of trying to adjust 
his ideas was somewhat painful. 

"All aboard,'* Celia cried. She had climbed 
into the car while Parks was lost in thought 
about this matter of democracy for women, and 
the engine was already throbbing. She swung 
open the door and Parks mounted to the seat 
beside her. The car moved smoothly away. 
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CHAPTER V 

WHICH YOU CAN SKIP IF YOU LIKE 

¥T WAS one of those days of white sunshine 

* which only mountain country can produce. 
The air had a savor like tangy cider and was so 
clear that the Highlands, fifteen miles away to 
the south, seemed only a mile or two distant. To 
the east of the city rose the timbered three-thou- 
sand-foot wall of the continental divide, and to 
the west the bare brown bulk of the big butte 
from which the town took its name. 

Celia swung the car up steep Main Street and 
thence, ever climbing, through the dusty winding 
road that ran through Dublin Gulch. All along 
this way which led to the top of the hill where 
the shafts of the biggest and most famous mines 
reached the surface, there were rambling lines of 
miners' shacks, occasional stores and saloons, 
then clusters of cottages, while among these van- 
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ous habitations were the surface workings of 
smaller mines in active operation, and here and 
there winches and white waste heaps with that 
look of decreptitude and desolation which an 
abandoned prospect seems alwajrs to present 

*There isn't anything more tragic to me than 
an abandoned prospect/' Celia said, as they 
passed the crumbling gallows frame above one of 
them, "it means such absolutely lost hopes. A 
house that is empty and deserted is sad, but you 
know that somebody lived in it once and prob- 
ably was fairly happy and prosperous, for a 
while; a smashed factory with broken windows 
isn't a pretty sight, but you know that once it 
hummed with activity and probably made money 
at least for its workmen ; but an abandoned mine 
prospect is a record of lost hopes. It means that 
somebody dug and dreamed and put his labor and 
time on it — and never found pay dirt, and finally 
had to give up without realizing a dream or a 
hope. They're tragic to me. They're the record 
of effort that never succeeded and that never had 
a real chance to succeed." 

"There's one consolation," Parks offered, "you 
can imagine that perhaps the man or men who 
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failed on these prospects may have made good on 
others." 

"Yes, I hadn't thought about that," Celia 
agreed. "I'm glad you said it I won't need to 
be so sad about old prospects again." 

"Hey, where you wanta go?" yelled one of a 
group of youngsters along the road as they 
climbed. 

Celia stopped the car and waited while the 
leader of the crowd approached. "We want to 
go to the High Ore," she said, "is this the right 
road?" 

"Yas'm," the boy replied, "you must keep right 
along until you come to the top of the hill and 
you'll find the gate." 

"Thank you," Celia returned, throwing in the 
clutch again, "I guess we can find it now." 

"Pretty polite for such a little gamin," Parks 
remarked, "but I thought you knew the way." 

"I do," Celia explained, "but it's always wise 
to stop and ask directions when these kids up here 
yell at you. Because if you don't they throw 
stones at you." 

"Why?" 

"I'm sure I don't know ; it seems to be a code. 
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If you let them direct you they'll run their feet 
off to help you, but if you ignore them they'll 
mob you. I presume that's their protest against 
not being noticed." 

The man at the gate of the High Ore recog- 
nized Celia — Parks was already becoming aware 
that nearly everybody in Butte waved or spoke to 
the sheriff's daughter — and motioned her to drive 
in. She stopped the car just inside the gate of 
the high fence and they dismounted. 

"Want to see the top workings of a mine ?" she 
asked, and he nodded. 

They stepped out of the car and made their 
way to the mine office, where Celia found the 
superintendent in jumpers and overalls. 
We want to do the plant," Celia said. 
'On top or underground?" queried the 
official. 

'Both, if you'll let us," Celia answered. 
'AH right, Celia," replied the superinten- 
dent. *'You step into my private office and I'll 
toss in a suit of overalls to you. You can change 

in there. And Mr. ^" he gazed inquiringly 

at Parks. 

"Mr. Paries, this is Mr. Dooley," Celia intro- 
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lanrtt of fnakitiir wr Jnto pmrtr — power which, 
oirTifii in n\tlw of pipe undcrprownd, MippliwI 
the drills with the impeftis hehinil the blot^i^ Ihul 
thnt55^ them into the rock in stope anil drift be- 
low. They !«iw the bladcsmitli shop, the machine 
shoj\ the More roi-^ms, and then entered the hi^st 
house where, from the high platlVirm beside the 
hoistinj^ engineer they watdieil the RTwit cables 
whir o>Tr the big dmms. l^pirfei^ noteil tliat the 
cable* WTre not giiMips of rottnd wire ropes snch 
as he had seen ttseil on elexntors, bnt flat woven 
cables nearlv a fix^ wide. 

From the hoist they foUot^Til tlw superintend- 
ent iMit tt-* the fixM of the great gallows frame and 
iR^trlieil a cage shoot np ont of the shaft, and saw 
its fixT-ttMt skip dtnnp itwlf in the ore bin forty 
feet over their brads. Then they jnmtxtl on a 
train of cars and >^-atrheil t!irm tip their n^itenti* 
o^Tr the great gray-white waste pile that 
extendeil fix-e hnndreil ftrt ont hlie a steep rail- 
1MIV embankment, and after that thev came back 
tr^ the slwft and \x-aitetl for a cage to take them 
below. 

Tlie STijierintcndeiM handeil Celia and I'Hirfcs a 
candlestick — which ^^as nothing-, really, bnt a 
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duced the two men. "Mr. Paries has just come to 
Butte and I'm showing him something of it" 

"You have some guide, Mr. Parks. I believe 
Celia knows more about this place, under and 
above ground, than most of us who have been 
here forty years. You follow her and you'll 
know a lot about Butte.'* 

"I can't think of any better way of combining 
education with pleasure," Parks rather inanely 
observed, and Celia, making a whimsical face at 
him, disappeared into the superintendent's office. 

Ten minutes later, she emerged to meet Parks 
and the superintendent Her slim body was lost 
in the voluminous folds of a copper-stained suit 
of dungarees, her jaunty little hat had given place 
to a battered old fedora such as miners wear 
underground, and her feet looked ridiculously 
delicate and small where they showed beneath the 
trousers. But for all that Parks could imagine 
nothing prettier or more femininely alluring than 
the picture she made. It was a true test for 
beauty and Celia stood it magnificently. 

For half an hour the superintendent led them 
about the great surface plant, through the room 
where the huge compressors throbbed at their 
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the cage slid along another lighted opening and 
came to a stop with a bouncing jerk. The super- 
intendent flung up the bar and stepped to the 
floor of the station. 

"Last stop," he announced, "all out here." 

"Gosh," said Parks, after he left the cage and 
stood beside Celia, "that was going some !" 

"Going!" exclaimed the superintendent, "we 
drop twice as fast as that when we're carrying 
miners instead of visitors." 

"It's quite fast enough for me, just now," 
Parks commented. "Say, why was it that I 
thought we were going up just before we 
stopped ?" 

"I don't know," the official admitted, "unless 
our slowing up suddenly made it seem like a 
reversal of motion." 

"How far down are we ?" 

"Twenty-three hundred feet." 

The rest of the trip, when Parks thought about 
it afterward, was a jumble of impressions. They 
rode clanking trains of mule cars for what 
seemed miles underground, they climbed steep 
ladders through darkness lighted only with their 
candles, they came into galleries where the wind 
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seemed a gale, and they got into others where the 
air was so heavy and humid that sweat rolled off 
Parks in rivulets. But it seemed in places like 
these that the activity was maddest, for they were 
usually filled with batteries of drills smashing 
away in a deafening syncopation at the rock. At 
the end of one gallery they were stopped by a 
miner who shouted, **Round being shot in the 
next drift," and they waited until a series of muf- 
fled explosions came to them and the air pulsated 
with the shock. 

"They have to count them very carefully," the 
superintendent explained, "because if one hole 
that they drilled fails to go off, somebody is 
likely to pick into a stick of dynamite when they 
come to » muck out the place and it might mean 
three or four dead miners." 

It was in this gallery that Parks noticed the use 
of the sharp pointed candlesticks. The men had 
jabbed them into the timbers to give them light 
in this spot where the electricians had not yet 
strung the incandescents. 

It was more than an hour after the plunge into 
the shaft that Parks again stood on the surface, 
and by the time he and Celia had changed back to 
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civilian clothes and washed up^ it was noon and he 
felt hungry. 

"Let's go somewhere and get a good lunch/' he 
suggested, after they had left the superintendent, 
and Celia was piloting the car down the hill ag^in. 

"All right/' CeUa agreed, "I think the Thorn- 
ton would be fine. But on the way down I want 
to show you one way they have in Butte of mak- 
ing money out of tin cans. There," she said, 
pointing to a series of what looked like gigantic 
chicken crates, "that's one of the leeching plants." 

"What do they leech there ?" Parks asked, star- 
ing in puzzled fashion at the racks piled with tin 
cans and scrap-iron over which water was 
running, 

"They leech copper out of water," said Celia, 
"I don't know much about the chemistry of it 
But it's something like this. You see, the water 
pumped out of the mines is full of copper in solu- 
tion as copper sulphate, and when it nms over 
this iron and the tin plate the iron has a greater 
affinity for sulphur than the copper and it takes 
the place of the copper in the sulphate and the 
copper is deposited on the iron until finally all the 
iron is gone and copper is all that's left. These 
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plants don't cost much of anything, scrap-iron is 
only worth a quarter of a cent a pound and cop- 
per is worth sixteen. And so what used to be 
waste water is made into millions of dollars for 
the men who run these plants." 

*'Fine dope/' commented Parks, "making two 
pounds of copper grow where there was nothing 
but scrap before. But I've had all the education 
I can stand before lunch and I want food." 

"Food," Celia observed, "would not offend me 
at all. Here go a few of the speed regulations." 
Whereupon she treated Parks to an exhibition of 
driving which brought him to the Thornton in a 
state of mingled admiration and nervous 
prostration. 

"I suppose," he said, as they entered the hotel 
dining-room, "that if I remarked that we were 
going some, you would reply as the superin- 
tendent did that when you are driving miners you 
go twice as fast." j 1 

"No," she said, "I couldn't make that reply, ^ 
because this car can't do more than the fifty-five 
miles an hour we just got out of it" 
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CHAPTER VI 



JIM WATKINS 



npHE rest of that afternoon had its chief inter- 

* est only for Parks and Celia, though it was 
a not unimportant link in the chain which prox- 
imity and youth and natural physical attraction 
and personal magnetism weld about two individ- 
uals in similar circimistances almost anywhere. 
Though troubled still by the consciousness of his 
place and the sheriff's in the complexities of the 
situation arising out of the hold-up, and con- 
stantly puzzled and just a little nettled at the 
casual intimacy which Celia seemed to maintain 
with nearly all the various sorts of people they 
met, Parks was finding her momently more 
interesting, more charmingly unexpected and 
delightful. 

So that like his jumbled panoramic memory of 
the underground world he had glimpsed in the 
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High Ore, his recollection of that day's tour of 
Butte was an inconsecutive series of pictures of 
sky-scrapers with mines in their back yards, and 
Celia driving around a cow that had wandered 
down Main Street; of cars crowded with miners 
going off shift and streets streaming with them, 
and Celia dodging the car through those streets 
and nodding cheerily to at least half the miners, 
as Parks would have sworn; of swooping 
around a comer into the district of painted ladies, 
and out again to a section of trim brick resi- 
dences in yards as bare as a bald man's head, with 
Celia pointing out infamous dumps and locally 
famous residences with equal ease and aplomb; 
of roaring over a natural road as smooth as 
asphalt which led across the flats south of Butte 
to a region of little streams and green grass, and 
of roaring back again past the lone smelter which 
was still operating, to Columbia Garden, Butte's 
breathing spot, where the memory would always 
be chiefly that of dancing with Celia and of 
riding roller coasters with Celia, and of picking 
pansies or sitting in the grass with Celia, and dis- 
cussing the world, which was then untroubled by 
wars and rumors of wars and seemed on this par- 
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ticular day particularly made for just the sort of 
thing that this particular pair were doing. 

The afternoon fled so swiftly that when Parks 
glanced at his watch and discovered that it was 
six o'clock he looked ^t the hands incredulously. 
''I suppose this IngersoU is telling the truth/' he 
said, "and I regret to say that it seems to register 
home-going time. Unless," and he looked at her 
hopefully, "you'd like to stay out here for dinner 
and dance some more afterward." 

"No, we mustn't," Celia quite evidently regret- 
ted. "Dad's going to be home to dinner and I 
want to catch him right afterward to make my 
little plea for Pete." 

"I'm afraid I'd forgotten Pete," admitted 
Parks frankly. "Hadn't you?" 

Celia gave him her most ebullient smile. "Tee- 
totally," she confessed. 

"I've had a wonderful time," Parks pursued, 
"let's tour Butte again some day." 

"Let's," Celia agreed, "but just now let's beat 
it back to dinnen You're invited, you know." 

"I didn't know, but I accept here and now." 

And with that they climbed into the car, drove 
to the garage, and arrived at the court-house just 
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as the sheriff^ his wife and a lean, sun-browned, 
white mustached guest were sitting down to eat. 

"Hello," said Broderick, "we'd about con- 
cluded you'd driven to Helena or Anaconda or 
somewhere. Have a good time ?" 

"Bully," declared Parks, "Celia's shown me all 
Butte and a large part of the rest of Montana and 
introduced me to half the population." 

Celia went over and kissed her father, then sat 
down between him and the guest. 

"Shake hands with Jim Watkins, Parks," bade 
the sheriff. "Jim has been my chief deputy ever 
since he gave up misbranding cattle." 

Parks, as he grasped the hand of the grizzled 
deputy, was trying to recall where he had seen 
the man before. Presently, as he resumed his 
seat, he placed him ; this was the man the sheriff 
had met on the platform of the train at Billings. 

"Say, Chief," the deputy drawled, "I come up 
on the train with old Judge Perry, that used to be 
police magistrate. His voice ain't changed none 
with age, it still sounds like a ore crusher chawin' 
up copper rock. Judge Holtward of Billings was 
along, too, an' he's comin' round to see you 
to-morrow momin', he said." 
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Holtward — thought Parks, why that's the 
judge Pierce said had whacked up with the train 
robbers. And coming to see Broderick. It cer- 
tainly was queer. He glanced at the sheriff to 
see what effect the remark would have upon him 
but Broderick merely nodded. 

"I never see Perry," the deputy went on, "but 
what I think of the way he run his police court. 
It wasn't very good law maybe, but he sure done 
something like justice. Which it ain't every court 
can say as much. I remember one Monday morn- 
ing he has four kids before him charged with 
stealin' coal from the Northern Pacific cars in the 
yard. They comes up all frowsy an' dirty from 
bein' in jail from Saturday evenin' to Monday 
mornin' an' lookin' mighty scared an' 
apprehensive. 

" Well,' growls the judge, 'what's the charge 
ag'in' these desperate criminals ?' 

" *If your honor pleases,' says the railroad 
detective, 'these boys stole some coal of fn our cars 
Saturday.' 

" That's bad, that's bad,' grumps his honor, 
glancin' out from under his shaggy brows. 
'What do you boys say to that,' he says. 
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"Which the boys looks unhappy an' one of 'em 
says, TIease, Mr. Judge, we done it, but our folks 
didn't have no coal an' we just kicks a few pieces 
offn the cars an' they picks it up in baskets/ 

"'If your honor pleases,' the detective says, 
'they took pretty near eight dollars' worth.' 

"'Hmm,' says the judge, 'Har-rumph.' The 
boys just sort of shivers an' quakes. 'Eight 
dollars' worth, hey? Well, let's see. There's 
four of these bo3rs an' they've been in jail Satur- 
day and Sunday. Accordin' to the statutes made 
an' provided a prisoner serves out his fine at the 
rate of two dollars per day in jail. Eight dol- 
lars' worth of coal, they stole, that's true, but 
four boys in jail two days is sixteen dollars. You 
owe these boys eight dollars.' An' darned if he 
didn't make the detective pay it." 

Parks listened to the deputy drawling on with 
tales of earlier days in Butte and elsewhere in his 
variegated career, but though he heard and some- 
how absorbed the color and action in the stories, 
his mind was again busy on the problem of the 
train robbery. For he could not bring himself to 
a decision as to his right action about the dis- 
covery he had made through the transom. 
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Unquestionably it had bearing enough on the 
case so that Metzner, Pete Pierce's attorney, 
ought to be told about it. Yet he was a guest in 
the sheriffs house, the sheriff was standing spon- 
sor for him in a way that evidently would give 
him a start in Butte he might not otherwise have 
obtained, the sheriff's wife had been fine and his 

daughter Parks happened at this moment to 

look across at her and she smiled warmly. His 
daughter was one of the best he'd ever met, 
Parks pursued. To tell Metzner of this discovery 
was his duty to the law and to Pierce, but if it 
should, by any ramification, lead to the disgrace 
of the sheriff he would be the instrument by 
which this was accomplished. Yet, if the sheriff 
were not guilty, telling Metzner probably would 
do no harm. 

Then he thought of the fact that Holtward was 
coming to see the sheriff in the morning. Of 
course it might be merely some routine matter 
which required consultation, and yet, in connec- 
tion with certain details of Pete's story and what 
Parks had seen the night before, that visit might 
have a significant bearing. Parks admitted to 
himself that this Holtward matter was hurting 
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just a shade his bcHpf in the sheriff. He couldn't 
think of this clear-eyed fine-faced man commit- 
ting such a crime or sharing in its proceeds, yet 
the way Pete's story dovetailed with things like 
the meeting with Watkins on the platform, the 
counting of the money in the sheriffs room, and 
Holtward's visit, was ominous. 

What was he to do ? Whichever move he made 
hurt some one. If he didn't tell what he'd seen 
Pierce might be railroaded to prison and perhaps 
to the scaffold, even if the sheriff had no hand in 
it, for obviously Holt ward suspected Pete of 
knowledge dangerous to the Billings outfit. And 
if he did tell it might lead to the sheriffs disgrace 
and that of his family, since even if the sheriff 
were innocent he would find it mighty difficult to 
explain the possession of the money. 

It was a bad mix-up. He decided he'd better 
sleep on it He came to this decision just as Jim 
Watkins had finished a tale of another hold-up 
with the phrase, "An' so we took 'em out an' 
strung 'em up. That is, we intended to string 'em 
up but there wa'n't any trees handy, an' we didn't 
want to take no chances with havin' any of their 
friends rescue *tm inasmuch as it was sort of ho5- 
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tile country an' our ammunition low, so we tied 
their saddles to their feet, as a sort of drag, an' 
fastened a lariat around their necks an' give our 
ponies the spurs. They was pretty dead after 
before they'd been pulled more'n fifteen feet." 

"Jim Watkins," objected Mrs. Broderick, "you 
know perfectly well that's one of your cold- 
blooded lies and you can't put it over on Mike 
while I'm by to protect him. Besides which, it 
isn't a nice dinner story." 

"Oh, don't stop him," protested Parks, "I've 
been having a beautiful time believing everything 
he said." 

"Young feller," remarked Watkins, as he 
dragged his six-foot figure to an erect posture, 
"you just keep on believin' me even when I'm 
lying an' you'll get a lot closer to the truth than 
by disbelievin' most an)rbody else. I've got to go 
out on the street now and kill a couple of China- 
men in order to reduce the yellow peril. By, by. 
Bill." 

"S'long, Jim," the sheriff said, "maybe you'd 
better drop around when Holtward comes in the 
morning." 

"I'll be there in tin chaps and a' iron shirt with 
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padlocked pockets/' said Watkins, "for that guy 
is so crooked that if you tried to stick a stomach 
tube into him it 'ud come out a corkscrew." 

"Isn't he a peach?*' said Celia. "He's the 
dearest old fraud." 

"Fraud," objected the sheriff, "he's the best 
shot, the best rider, the coolest head and the best 
roimder up of cattle thieves in this man's 
country." 

"I know, but he's an awful fraud about being 
cold-blooded," said Celia. Then as suddenly as 
if she'd been talking about it all the while she 
said : "Dad, won't you let Pete Pierce out ?" 

^W-what?" said the sheriff, astounded. 
'What do you know about Pete Pierce ?" 



VV 

"He's a friend of mine and I don't see what 



you arrested him for?" 

"Murder and train robbery," responded her 
father. "But I suppose a little murder is nothing 
between friends," 

"He isn't guilty," said Celia. 

^'What makes you think he isn't ?" 

**He told me so," she said, before she thought. 

The sheriff laughed. 
'Of course, that proves it," he said. "But, my 
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dear, I don't think you'd better waste your friend- 
ship on a man who may be destined for Deer 
Lodge. It's not a pleasant place to visit your 
friends in." 

Then you won't let him out ?" 

'As things stand now, no," the sheriff 
answered. "But circimistances may change — 
it's a way they have — and I'm not beyond chang- 
ing my mind ! But I'm the one who'll change it, 
daughter mine, not you I So you'd better let it 
go at that." 



to 



CHAPTER VII 

PARKS TURNS DOWN AN OFFER 

MT^ARKS, what do you think about this 
* Pierce?" the sheriff said, later, when 
mother and daughter had left them to smoke their 
after-dinner cigar together, Celia having de- 
clared she thought her father "a horrid old 
hangman/' 

"I've told you all I know about him, Sheriff," 
responded Parks; "he was a scapegrace kid in 
college, always landing in trouble, but I didn't 
for a minute believe he was guilty of the thing 
they charged against him back there; and as to 
this — ^well, the evidence youVe got, so far as I 
know it, doesn't look sweet for him, but I may 
as well confess that there's something about 
Pierce, a sort of eternal boyish charm and inno- 
cence, that makes it impossible for me to think 
he's guilty." 

78 
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"Then why was he mixed up with crooks down 
in Billings, and where did he get that money ?" 

Parks threw up his hands. "He told me and 
the attorney all about that, but you'll appreciate 
that I can't tell you under the circumstances." 

"See here. Parks," the sheriff leaned over and 
tapped him on the knee, "you've just come to this 
town and you'll want a job. Now I can make it 
pretty smooth for you if you'll throw in with me. 
I need a young fellow with brains to work on this 
case. I can't give you an official position because 
you're a non-resident and I'd get in bad if I put 
you on my deputy staff, but I can make you a 
secret operative with an expense account that will 
fix you beautifully, and you can help me land the 
robbers. Of course," he added casually, "part of 
your usefulness would be in your friendship with 
Pierce. You could use that to give me a — " 

* 

"Stop right there, Mr. Broderick," said Parksy 
jumping to his feet. "I can't take the job. And 
while I appreciate all you've done to make me 
comfortable here, you'll have to excuse me from 
being your guest any longer. I'll go up and get 
my bag. You can explain my sudden leaving 
some way to your wife and Celia." 
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Parks was angry, but far more disillusioned 
and hurt than wroth. It was truly a shock to find 
this man — for whom, in spite of that incrimi- 
nating scene in the transom, he was beginning to 
entertain not only admiration but affection — an 
officer who tried to use his position and his favors 
to buy treachery to Parks' friend. But that was 
what the conversation showed the sheriff to be, 
and Parks strode to the door. 

"Just a minute. Parks," said Broderick, rising 
and catching the young man by the arm, "I'm not 
through yet." He swung Parks around facing 
him and took his hand in a firm grip. "Boy," he 
said, "you're all right You're the stuff I want. 
I was just making sure. If you'd accepted that 
offer I would have thrown you out on your neck. 
I wouldn't have a man near me who was mean 
and small enough to betray his friend for any 
kind of a job you could hand him. And now 
let's talk business,'* 

Parks looked into the sheriff's steady blue eyes 
and his heart jumped at the light in them and 
the broad, almost paternal, smile which illumin-- 
ated the officer's face. "Gee, Bill," he exclaimed, 
"I'm glad you were only testing me. You don't 
know what a wallop that offer gave me." 
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"It's all right," said Brodcrick, "I'm tickled to 
death to see how mad it made you. Sit down, 
now, and we'll see what we can arrange. You 
see," he continued, "part of what I said was true. 
I do need somebody like you who isn't known 
very well here and who wouldn't be suspected as 
my employee, to do some work on this case on 
the q. t. I thought I could trust you, but now I 
know it. This case," he said, "is even bigger 
than it appears, and you'll find the work interest- 
ing — ^and maybe pretty precarious. Do you think 
you'd like doing the Sherlock stuff for a while ?" 

"I can't imagine anything I'd like better," 
Parks replied. "What's the scheme?" 

"I can't tell you the whole proposition now 
because I don't know myself," Broderick 
responded, *T)ut your first move is to get a job 
as a reporter." 

"Where'll I get that?" asked Parks. "I don't 
know any editors in Butte." 

"I do," the sheriff responded, "and to-morrow 
morning I'm going to send you down to the Sta^ 
office and have Gilman put you on the staff. It 
won't be a fake job, either. You'll have to work 
like the devil, but I'll put Gilman wise to the fact 
that you'll occasionally be doing things for me 
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so that he won't fire you when you disappear 
now and then." 

**I'm on," Parks agreed. "I've been idle long 
enough. Already IVc realized that this is no 
town to loaf around in, even though your 
daughter did show me such a bully time to-day. 
But I don't know what kind of a reporter TU 
make." 

"Don't worry," the sheriff said; "Oilman 
can make a reporter out of anybody with brains 
in the shortest time of any editor I've known. He 
likes men without experience, says they haven't 
anything to unlearn. And you'll find working 
for him is a cross between working for a d3mamo 
and a grizzly bear, but you'll love the job and the 
man after you've got used to them. So now that 
much is settled and the rest can wait. You'll 
stay here to-night, of course, but to-morrow I 
think you'd better find a boarding-house. Not 
because I wouldn't like to have you stay, but 
because I don't want too many people to remem- 
ber you as having been my guest very long." 
'I get you," Parks assented. 
^Of course," the sheriff warned him, "you're 
not to tell either Metzner or Pierce you're work- 
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ing with me. And you understand that, though 
I don't want you to betray Pierce or use your 
friendship to extract any information to give to 
me, nevertheless I shall expect you to use any 
evidence you run across in any other way against 
him just as though he wasn't your friend. If 
he's guilty it will be your duty as an officer to 
help convict him. That's going to be a hard posi- 
tion to put you in if it develops that way, but not 
a dishonorable one." 

"I recognize that," Parks said, "but I'll take 
a chance just the same." 

"All right. Now, I'm going to start you work- 
ing right off the reel. I've told the wife that 
you're going around to see the town by night with 
Jim Watkins as a guide, and you're supposed to 
meet him at O'Gorham's cigar store. But he 
won't be there. What I want you to do is to 
make straight for the Red Light district and wan- 
der through it pretty thoroughly. Here's fifty 
dollars you can use as expense money if you 
need it." 

"I'm not much for that sort of thing, Sheriff," 
protested Parks, "and I've never had any use for 
fellows who are. Is it necessary ?" 
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"This is a rather imperfect world. Parks," said 
the sheriff, "and while you may want and plan to 
make it better you've got to take it as it is. If 
the people of this burg would stand for the job 
I'd clean that district out completely, but they 
won't, yet, and so it acts as a sort of sump for all 
the criminal drainage of the city — ^yes, and the 
state. You have to know it as a surgeon does 
disease if you're going to trace criminals. For 
it's the place where the gossip of the underworld 
is heard, and the spot where the yeggs, high and 
low, go to blow in their loot, I think you've sense 
enough not to fall for its rottenness, but you'll 
have to know its dumps and its byways if you 
play this game." 

And so Mike Parks went down into that 
tawdry, glaring, roaring huddle of shacks and 
cribs and scarlet lighted houses that was Butte's 
shame to the decent and its vicious glory to the 
wilder elements, and moved through its blatant 
dance-halls, its long alleys of flimsy cribs with 
painted women sitting in open doorways, its reek- 
ing saloons filled with boisterous miners on a 
drunk, rat-faced cadets, pop-eyed and pallid dope 
fiends, and lounging, sharp-visaged crooks; he 
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entered perfumed, tainted houses where more 
prosperous citizens danced with sinuous sirens to 
the syncopated jangle of pianos, and saw the life 
that is death running riot in the hot heart of the 
realm of vice. And though his predominant 
impression was one of disgust, he discovered one 
redeeming quaUty in it all — there was a sheer 
vigorous frankness about even the vices of Butte 
that seemed almost healthy in this atmosphere of 
unhealthiness. This was a badness that came not 
from weariness and over-sophistication, but from 
the superabundant energy of a town that woiiced 
and roistered at top speed. It wasn't pretty, it 
was evil, but the evil was Rabelaisian and ram- 
pant, not subdued and cloying. 

There was a fascination in watching the crowds 
that surged through the streets and flowed in and 
out of the doors, and Parks found himself sepa- 
rating and differentiating types, trying to dis- 
tinguish the miner on a spree from the probable 
crook tossing away the swag from a job, the 
onlooker like himself from the habitue of the dis- 
trict. It was enormously interesting and Parks 
pursued it with a sort of scientific intentness 
which sent him homeward in the early morning 
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with a sense of knowledge that might be power in 
the work that lay before him. 

After the jangling of the music from dance- 
halls and saloons died out and the district was 
left behind, Parks was surprised to find that the 
business streets seemed crowded as at noon day. 
But the crowd as a whole was different. Then 
he realized why. There were no women in it, 
save one or two hurrying along in working garb 
who were evidently telephone girls or night 
cashiers at restaurants — girls whom none of the 
thousands of miners molested or bothered. For 
it was that night which showed Parks that the 
streets of the city were as safe for women outside 
the red light, as they were at noon. 

The up-town saloons were open and doing a 
rousing business. The restaurants were jammed 
with men in working clothes with their lunch bas- 
kets beside them. Evidently the night shift had 
just come off duty and was fortifying itself 
before turning in. Parks realized that he was 
hungry, too, and dropped in at one of the lighted 
food dispensaries, where he ordered ham and 
eggs. It was brought to him on a huge platter. 
He was about to call for a plate when he noted 
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that every one at the counter where he was eating 
was also minus plates* It struck him as a primi- 
tive but not unwise custom and he enjoyed his 
food none the less for the lack of that extra 
refinement of china. 

*T>on't they ever give you plates here?" he 
asked of the big miner next to him, 

"Sure, if you ask for one or if you sit down at 
the table," the miner answered, "but not at the 
counter. It bothered me when I first came but 
now I like it. Say, isn't that a Copper Cross pin 
you have on your vest ?*' 

"It is," said Parks. 

The miner reached into his pocket and drew out 
a similar decoration. "That's mine," he 
explained, "Michigan." 

"Wisconsin," replied Parks, "shake. Say, 
' what are you doing in the mines?" 

"Me, I'm a gentleman mucker," grinned the 
other. 

"How can you be both ?" 

"Both what?" 

"Both gentleman and mucker?" 

"Oh, I see. Well, that's a local term. Out 
cast a mucker is a roughneck, a cad. Here a 
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mucker is a man who shovels ore as distinguished 
from a miner. He 'mucks' out the rock. And in 
the mines they call us collegiates who are muck- 
ing for four per day— or night as the case may 
be — gentlemen muckers. 

'Arc there many of you ?*' 
'Oh, lord, the mines are crummy with them, 
responded the miner. "A census of the under- 
ground workings of Butte would be like a college 
alumni directory. That's the way you get your 
start in this man's town. I expect to land a job 
as an engineer or something in time, but mean- 
while Fm living high, wide and handscMne on my 
four per/' 

*'Ddn't you find the miners' society rather — 
er, common ?" queried Parks. 

"Say, brother," the big fellow said, patting 
Parks on the shoulder, "that's eastern stuff, not 
western. The miners in this place are the best 
bunch of two-fisted male citizens you'll find any- 
where. And if you treat 'em like your friends 
they'll go the limit for you. And when it comes 
to their families — say, some of the most popular 
girls in Butte are miners' daughters, and it's 
miners' sons that hold most of the jobs worth 
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whik in this bailiwick. This is democracy, this 
town, and youVe got to forget your highbrow 
prejudices if you're going to belong." 

"But do you meet what we call the best peo- 
ple?" persisted Parks. 

"All you need in Butte to belong wherever you 
want to go is decent manners and a job, money 
enough to pay street-car fares and occasional 
taxis. A dress suit is handy but not necessary. 
Why, nearly every man who amounts to anything 
here packed a miner's bucket in his time, and that 
time wasn't so long ago that he's forgotten it. 
And if you see any one of the local society buds 
driving around during the time the afternoon 
shift comes off duty you'll see the girls nodding 
at dozens of men in working clothes and with 
lunch buckets in their hands." 

"That explains it," said Parks, thinking of 
Celia's waving at men in the hcwne-going crowd 
that afternoon. 

'Explains what ?" asked the big miner. 
'Eh ?" said Parks, forgetting that he had been 
thinking aloud. "Oh, why it explains the democ- 
racy you were talking about." 

"It sure does," agreed the big miner. "I'll 
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probably be seeing you around at parties some 
time. This is a small town that way. S'long." 

Parks left the restaurant a few minutes later, 
and walked rapidly toward Granite Street where 
the court-house stood. As he turned off Main he 
noted that the street was comparatively deserted. 
He walked on, whistling, but as he passed the 
corner of the Inter Mountain mining building 
there were two swift reports, his hat suddenly 
left his head, and a button flew off his sleeve. 
He stopped, paralyzed with fright. But before 
he had time to make out where the shots came 
from, another gun flashed from the north side of 
the street, there was a yell of pain from the direc- 
tion where the first shots had come, and then the 
sound of nmning footsteps. He saw two men 
fleeing south and roxmd the comer, but had time 
to note that one man's arm didn't swing naturally. 

Then he heard Jim Watkins' voice : 

"If they'd only light this yere street properly," 
remarked Watldns, as he approached, "a feller 
could V really got them varmints, I dislikes to 
miss like that. You hurt any ?" 

"I — ^I guess not," said Parks unsteadily. 
*'They knocked my hat off. But that seems to 
be all. What were they shooting at me for?" 
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"Well," drawled the plainsman, picking up 
Parks* hat, "it lcx)ks as if maybe they meant to 
kill you some. It ain't likely they was just doing 
a William Tell for target practise this late at 
night/' 

**But what should anybody want to kill me 
for?" 

"Well, maybe because they thought you was 
some one else, and maybe because they thought 
you wasn't. I ain't in their secret none, but it 
looks like they was plumb unfriendly to you." 



CHAPTER VIII 



A FEW VILLAINS 



rXOPEY BENNIE'S cabin was located on the 

*^ southern fringe of the red light district, at 
the end of a blind alley. It was the largest of 
a dozen shacks and lean-tos that had been 
condemned half a dozen times by the city authori- 
ties but which some mysterious influence had 
always saved from destruction. This huddle of 
shelters was known as the "hophead colony," and 
there fifteen or twenty of the city's most hope- 
less drug wrecks lived, infrequently ate, took their 
shots as often as coke, morphine, or heroin could 
be obtained, and had their otherwise rather 
abysmally squalid being. 

To cure these derelicts had long since been 
impossible, and the authorities had come to a state 
of acquiescence to their inhabiting the colony and 
carrying on what semblance of life was left in 
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them, until a last shot should end their drug- 
ridden careers. The city physician, a kindly man 
and one who had made drug-fiends somewhat his 
study, visited them occasionally, and when the 
drugs which were breath of being to them were 
slack, furnished them a little lethe from their suf- 
ferings. Reformers might have caviled at this, 
but the doctor did not care. In this cluster of 
shacks was a problem which he must deal with 
not according to strict legal standards, but accord- 
ing to the facts as they were. 

The police magistrate, in whose court was dis- 
pensed a sort of justice tempered with mercy and 
sympathetic understanding many a higher court 
might well emulate, visited these cabins fre- 
quently, and because of his offices the dope users 
had come to take a little pride in keeping what 
another judge, not unknown to fame, called out- 
ward order and decency. They arranged their 
slightly irregular family and social relations — 
for women made up part of the colony — to con- 
form more exactly to legal requirements, and they 
developed a standard of cleanliness and behavior 
which was remarkable for a group that drugs 
had so debased and broken. And the judgB and 
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the doctor were the nearest things to religion 
they had. 

But Dopey Bennie, the plutocrat of the outfit, 
was the one member of the colony who held him- 
self aloof from judge and doctor alike. Bennie 
did not go in the rags and tatters which the others 
sported, he was always fairly well dressed, and 
lived alone in his shack, save for his Chinese cook, 
Wong Sing. Though he had much the same type 
of countenance with which dope seems to stamp 
all its users, for ten years he had not altered 
much. This, in the light of the progressive 
degeneration which attends drug using, made 
him a singular and rather sinister figure. 

Just where he got the money which enabled 
him to live far more comfortably than his fellow 
fiends, and in fact just who and what he was or 
had been, neither the police, the doctor, nor the 
judge had ever been able to learn. He never was 
connected with any of the petty thefts by which 
the others sometimes tried to get money for dope, 
he had never been before the judge on any charge 
of vagrancy; he paid the rent for his cabin 
promptly. There was a theory among some of 
the detectives that Bennie ran a sort of crooks' 
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rendezvous in his cabin, but the cleverest of traps 
and the suddenest of raids never found anybody 
in his place but himself and the parchment* 
skinned Chinaman who was his only companion* 
The police had set a watch on him several times, 
but no one whose business was not easily 
accounted for seemed to leave or enter his doors. 

Once or twice a year Dopey Bennie would dis- 
appear, sometimes for a week ; sometimes for two 
months. No officer ever saw him go, or return. 
He simply vanished and reappeared as inscrut- 
able and unaccountable as ever. After almost 
innumerable attempts to get a line on Bennie, the 
police had come to accept him, as they did the 
colony, as an inescapable fact and to let it go at 
that 

This they held the part of wisdom, for on one 
occasion when a particularly ambitious detective 
had with two policemen entered the shack forci- 
bly, bound Bennie and Wong Sing and searched 
the place from roof to floor, finding nothing 
whatever to incriminate Dopey, the following day 
had witnessed the serving upon these officers of 
a warrant for illegal entry, and a subsequent suit> 
prosecuted by one of the best attorneys in the citv, 
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resulted in the dismissal of the officers from the 
force and in Bennie's being thereafter let pretty- 
well alone. And other ambitious detectives found 
their activities in this direction frowned upon by 
the chief of police. 

Yet the group in Bennie's hut at three o'clock 
on the morning of this particular day might have 
interested the police considerably. It comprised, 
in addition to Bennie and Wong Sing, a soft- 
voiced, gray-eyed, cruel-lipped young man known 
as Paddy Finck, a thick-necked, thick-shoul- 
dered, red-headed Irishman called Red Dorgan, 
and a third man, dressed in excellent style, whose 
keen though dissipated face was at the moment 
suffused with cold rage. 

"You're a pair of rotten bunglers," this man 
was saying, "and I don't see what Bennie meant 
by choosing you for the job." 

"What was the matter?" Bennie asked. 

Finck turned to Bennie. "I told you. Chief, 
that it was dark on the street there and he had on 
dark clothes. We'd have got him even then if 
Watkins hadn't come along." 

"Well, why'd you wait so long? You were fol- 
lowing him around the red light, weren't you?" 
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'Sure/' said Red, "but there wasn't a chanct 
without our gittin' nabbed. He sticks to the 
lighted streets an' the crowds an' you know that's 
the safest place for a man to be. Besides that 
part of the town is lousjr with flatties an' dicks an' 
they'd 'a' nabbed us sure." 

"Whaddy you want the guy for, anyhow, 
Chief?" asked Finck. 

Bennie turned on him with a snarl. "That's 
none of your cut in," he answered, "I hire you 
and I pay you and if you don't want a hemp col- 
lar around that soft neck of yours you'll let that 
suffice you." 

Finck cringed. " 'S'all right, Chief, don't get 
sore. I didn't know it was a private matter with 
you." 

"Well, it is — all my business is private with 
me and hereafter you obey orders and can the 
questions." 

"Shall we go after the gink again. Chief?" 
asked Dorgan. "We'll make it a sure thing the 
next time." 

"No, not until I tell you," Bennie responded. 
"And don't you get dnmk and forget. Now you 
two bums beat it down-stairs and out of here. 
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And don't make any noise about it, either. The 
bulls may get curious again/' 

Without another word the two gunmen slipped 
out of the room, Dorgan nursing his bandaged 
wrist. 

Bennie turned to the other man. "Well," he 
observed, "they made a hash of it, and I don't 
know but I'm just as well pleased. I think you 
got a foolish scare over this Parks person. From 
what Finck and Dorgan said I'd judge he wasn't 
anything but a new guy in town who was wan- 
dering around to see the lights shine." 

"He's been a g^est of the sheriff ever since he 
came," said the other, "and he came west on the 
train with him. I haven't got any more than that, 
but when it comes on top of the robbery as fast 
as that it looks suspicious and I don't see why 
we should take chances." 

"Now look here. Smith," Bennie said, "Fm 
going to run this thing from now on. I took your 
dope on this Parks and sent those two men after 
him, but I think now we'd have wasted ammuni- 
tion. Trouble is with you you get cold feet any 
time a new guy blows in town. Now I'm going 
to keep tabs on this lad and there's nothing rough 
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going to be pulled until I find out enough to give 
the word. Meantime you go back to your office 
and tend to your business. Wong, show the gen- 
tleman out." 

The old Chinaman opened the door with a 
deep bow and Smith rose. "All right, FU leave 
it to you," he said, "but something tells me that 
the sooner we get this young innocent, as you call 
him, bumped off the better for our present and 
future health." 

He followed Wong down the stairs and left 
Bennie alone. 

"These amateurs," commented Bennie to him- 
self, "make me sick. If it wasn't for them the 
game would be a cinch." 
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CHAPTER IX 

PARKS LANDS HIS JOB 

|IM WATKINS and Parks, the latter still 

^ shaken from his experience of five minuten 
before, were making their way toward the court- 
house by the time a crowd from Main Street, 
attracted by the shots, came charging down on 
them. One of the more curious of the mob 
accosted Jim. 

Who's shot, Jim ?" he asked. 
Shot?" responded the deputy innocently. 
Nobody that I knows of." 
"But we heard two shots a minute ago.*' 
"There was a' automobile backfirin' as we come 
along," the deputy lied blithely, "maybe that was 
what fooled you. Me and my friend here was 
just goin' along the street, an' we spoke about 
how much that auto sounded like a pistol goin' 
off, but that's all that happened." 

loo 
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And with that the crowd had to be content. 

At the court-house grounds they were met by 
another deputy. "Bill says you*d better go to the 
Butte to-night," he told Parks, "and he'll prob- 
ably see you in the morning." 

Parks started to speak, but Watkins gently 
swung him about and the other deputy turned 
back toward the court-house. 

"What's the idea?" Parks asked Watkins. "All 
my things are at the sheriffs house." 

"Fve noticed in my few years on this yere 
earth," said Watkins, "that there's some men 
doesn't have any reason for anything they do, 
and others has every reason for everything they 
does. Bill is the second kind. We'll go to the 
Butte as he says." 

Parks was a little piqued at being thus cava- 
lierly disposed of. Here he had just escaped 
being murdered by two footpads, and the sheriff, 
who should have been anxious to learn the story 
and take the proper action, was apparently not 
only unwilling to hear the tale to-night, but was, 
so to speak, throwing the victim out on the street. 
But he refrained from saying this to Watkins. By 
the time they reached the Butte Hotel Parks' 
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momentary peevishness had vanished as he real- 
ized that in his promised semi-official position it 
was up to him to take orders almost without ques- 
tion. After all, as Watkins said, Broderick prob- 
ably knew what he was about 

When Parks, a little weak in the knees still, 
settled down in the easy chair in his hotel room 
he found himself again puzzling over the sheriff's 
peculiar action. Why had he been sent to a hotel 
instead of being received in the sheriff's quarters ? 
What was the idea of Watkins lying about the 
shots? And why should any one shoot at him, 
anyhow, when he had been in town only two days. 
He went to bed still contemplating this problem, 
and dawn was beginning to creep into the room 
before he finally fell asleep. It was ten o'clock 
in the morning before Parks awoke and then he 
was roused by a knock on his door. He jumped 
out of bed and went to the door. 

"Who is it?" he asked. 

"Your baggage has come, sir," was the reply, 
"shall I leave it here?" 

Parks turned the key in the lock and opened the 
door. A bell hop stood outside with his valise. 
Parks thanked the boy and tipped him. Then, 
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closing the door, he opened the satchel in seardi 
of his tooth-brush and a clean collar. On top lay 
a note. 

'Dear Mike, I know it looked funny not to let 
you come back to the house last night, but I had 
mighty good reasons which I'll explain when I 
see you. Things are breaking faster than I 
expected. Hope you weren't too badly scared 
last night. Unless you figure this thing is too hot 
for you to mix in, I wish you'd drop around to 
the Star office at eleven-thirty and ask for Mr. 
Gilman. B." 

The note didn't do much to explain matters, 
and apparently added a new mystery, for what 
had Gilman and the Star at this particular 
moment to do with the adventure of the night 
before ? Parks recalled, of course, that the sheriff 
had planned to get him a job with Gilman, but it 
seemed strange to him that he was ordered to the 
Star office before going back to see the sheriff. 
However, he wouldn't question his orders, for, 
after all, he was finding this life in Butte under 
the sheriffs auspices anything but dull — and 
Parks, though he had naturally been upset by the 
shooting, was no coward and had a lively curi- 
osity as to the next shift of the scenes. There- 
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fore he was on hand at the Star office at eleven- 
thirty. He paused at the gate to the city room as 
a chubby, fresh-looking office boy looked up from 
the five-cent weekly he was perusing. 

'1 want to see Mr, Gilman/' said Parks. 

"Well, I ain't stopping yuh," said the boy. 
**Where shall I find him?" queried Parks. 

In his office, I guess,*' the boy informed him. 
But I don't know. At least, I ain't supposed to. 
You see, I ain't workin' here, I was fired 
yesterday." 

"I see. Then who is there working here that 

could tell me ?" 

The boy looked around the office. 

"There's Larric over there," he remariked, 
jerking a thumb at a little spectacled man who, 
with one leg over the end of his typewriter table, 
was achieving tremendous speed on his machine 
with the index finger of his right hand. "But 
he's writin' a world beater an' you couldn't drag 
him away. An' there's the City Ed, but if I call 
him just now he'd bite you in two. He's writin' 
a retraction for Larric's story yesterday an' he's 
always mad when he's writin' retractions." 
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*Then I don't see how I'm going to get in to 
see Mr. Oilman," protested Parks. 

"It does look hard, don't it?" the boy agreed; 
"still, " 

"Kelly," came a sharp impatient voice from 
within the door marked managing editor. And 
then again, "Kelly !" 

"Yessir, comin', sir," and the boy rushed to 
the door and vanished inside. 

Parks, listening, heard the voice of the invisible 
man complaining, "Kelly, how the hell do you 
think I can get this paper out unless you're on the 
jump when I call. My Gawd, I ought to fire you 
this minute for going to sleep on the job." 

"I ain't on this job," the boy's voice responded, 
" 'cause you fired me yesterday." 

"What difference does that make?" the man 
replied. "You can't expect me to bother remember- 
ing that I fired you. Now take this copy down- 
stairs and be damn quick about it You're hired 
again." 

"Yessir," said Kelly. 

"Well, what are you hanging around here 
for?" said the man. "Didn't I tell vou " 
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*'Yessir, I only wanted to say there's a gtiy 
outside wants to see you.'' 

"All right, shoot him in. And get out of here." 

Kelly, with a large grin on his young face, shot 
out of the door and beckoned Parks. 

"Phew,** he said, as he swung the gate in for 
him, "the old man is on hig^ speed this morning. 
I'll bet he dropped a wad in the game last night.** 

Parks knocked lightly on the glass of the door 
and an impatient "G)mc in" preceded his en- 
trance. Behind a battered oak desk, covered 
elbow deep with papers, sat a dark, rather pale, 
meticulously dressed man of forty or thereabouts. 
His face, Parks noted, was something that of a 
scholar, his figure, his shoulders and hands those 
of an athlete. But it was the eyes that impressed 
Parks most of all. They were clear, large, limpid 
brown eyes, and at first they seemed those of a 
dreamer. But there was a glint in them of hard 
power modified by keen humor. 

"Ah," said the editor, "you're Parks, I take it. 
Sit down." He swept a pile of newspapers on the 
floor from the only other chair in the room and 
motioned to it "Broderick tells me you want to 
be a reporter." 
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"That's about it/* agreed Parks. 

"Damn funny ambition," said Gilman, *T>ut a 
hell of a lot of men get it. No money in it, lotta 
trouble, hard work, and most people calling you 
a confounded pest if you're any good." 

"Well," said Parks, "maybe I wouldn't be any 
good." 

Oilman grinned, and that grin was so delight- 
fully infectious that Parks felt his own lips 
spreading all over his face. 

"That's so," said the editor, "maybe you 
wouldn't. But you look as if you had youth and 
enthusiasm and fair brains, and your remark 

shows you have a sense of humor And if a 

man has these I'll make a damn good reporter 
out of him." 

Then you have a job for me ?" queried Parks. 
If you're willing to try it out here, I'll make 
a place for you," Oilman answered, "but you 
won't find it a picnic I pay about twenty per 
cent, more salary than the owners of these alma- 
nacs, misnamed newspapers, that try to compete 
with me, but I work my men about four times as 
hard. The other offices call this the madhouse, 
but with five men on the street we usually manage 
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to beat the other sheets on five or six good-sized 

stories a day And the other sheets average 

ten men to a staff.** 

"That sounds like the kind of asylum I'd like 
to be confined in," Parks remarked, "and inas- 
much as I am a young man just starting in life 
and you can't make much of a start without a 
job — ^I'll take one if you'll give me the chance." 

"All right. Parks," said the editor, "shake on 
it." He grasped his hand. "When do you want 
to start?" 

"Now, if you want me.** 

"Hollworth!" called the editor. 

The door opened to admit a heavy-set, broad- 
faced man with thick spectacles. "Holl/' Gilman 
said, "this is Mr. Parks. He's going to start in 
at twenty-five a week to be our new cub. And 
he's cheerful about it, not wotting what he is 
whatting into." 

"Don't let Mr. Gilman scare you," said the city 
editor, whose gentle voice belied his eyes fiercely 
gleaming through the thick lenses, "we really get 
along pretty well in this office. And if you have 
energy, ambition " 

"Come from poor but honest parents, and real- 
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ize that honesty is the best polky, and early to bed 
and early to rise makes a man healthy, but keeps 
him from being wise to what's doing most of the 
time/' Oilman added, "you may attain the dizzy 
eminence of a dty editor and have four children 
as HoU has. 

"AU right, Holl/' continued the editor, "1^1 
send Parks out into your den in a few minutes 
and you can feed him into the maw of the news. 
But I'm going to keep him in here and give him 
a lot of good advice first As a matter of fact," 
Gilman said^ lowering his voice as the door 
closed, "I'm keeping you until Bill Broderick 
drops in. He phoned me he'd meet us both here 
this momii^. I gather he isn't recommending 
you for this job wholly because he's interested in 
your journalistic career." 

"Not wholly," admitted Parks. 

"What is the plan?" questioned the editor. 

"I don't know exactly," responded Parks, "and 
what little I do know I don't think I'd better tell 
you until Bill shows. He's the works, so far as I 
am concerned." 

"Good boy," commented Gilman, "you know 
how to keep your mouth in the proper state of 
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cloture. And I'll tell you something else. Bill's 
the works with me, too. He doe^'t boss me, but 
he could if he wanted to, because I'm willing to 
be bossed by a better man than I am any time.'' 

He handed Parks a cigarette and lit one 
himself. 

"I'm afraid I'm keeping you from your work,'* 
Parks said. 

"You are," agreed the editor, "and I thank you 
for it. I'm what you might call an intermittent 
dynamo of energy. But I intermit more than I 

dyne. Work 1 can get somebody else to do 

that for me, and as long as I can I do. But the 
intermitting is the time I learn things, and so 
I'm glad to stop and smoke and talk and attain 
merit. What do you think of our town?" 

"I like it" 

"It isn't a bad burg, when you come to know 
it," the editor said. "Now you take me. I've 
gone away to better jobs half a dozen times, but 
I always come back to Butte. It sort of gets you. 
You see — " he went on, and for half an hour 
Parks sat enthralled, as Oilman, who was a 
golden talker, rambled on about Butte, with tales 
of politics and finance and industry and society 
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all lighted with the brilliant gleam of the man's 
incisive comments, his whimsical humor and his 
flashing characterization. Parks had thought the 
sheriffs talk in Madison interesting, but beside 
the vividness and color of this man's speech it 
seemed almost dull. So that the sheriff's knock 
on the door came as a shock of surprise to Parks, 
who had been so engrossed in Oilman's mon- 
ologue that he had forgotten what he was wait- 
ing for. 

"And now," said the editor, as the sheriff 
came in, "we shall listen while Old Sleuth Bro- 
derick details to us the mystery of the new 
reporter, or why do I give you a joU" 



CHAPTER X 



IN THE MADHOUSE 



«T^HE mystery has two answers/' said 
* Sheriff Broderick, "first you give Paries 
a job because he's a nice fellow and the boys all 
like him, and secondly, because I need him in my 
business without having it known that he is in 
my business." 

"Your foundations are now laid," commented 
Oilman; "proceed with the superstructure." 

"The superstructure is just this," Broderick 
explained, "I want a man to work with me 
secretly on this Great West matter and help to 
gather in the whole gang, no matter where the 
trails may lead. I want a man without intimate 
association of any importance here in the city or 
state, and I want one of intelligence who hasn't 
been connected with a detective agency. The 
need of intelligence is of course plain, and the 

112 
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other requirement is added because if you can't 
reach the detective you can usually reach his boss. 
I want a man who can't be reached. Well, I 
think Mike here fills the bill. He is young, ambi- 
tious, fresh enough out of college to have kept all 
his high ideals, yet practical enough to play the 
gfame. 

"My hospitality outran my foresight when I 
had him stay at the court-house, so that already 
certain quarters have the idea that he's working 
for me, which they might not have got if I'd 
let him go to a hotel as he wanted to. In fact, 
they've acted on that idea enough to try to bump 
him off last night." 

'The hell you say," ejaculated Oilman. 

'Now, to make it possible for Parks to see 
quite a little of me without exciting suspicion, I 
figured that if you'd put him on the court-house 
beat he could be in and out of my office as much 
as he liked, and it wouldn't be anything but repor- 
torial enterprise. Get it? So that explains that. 
As to the rest — ^this is a big case. Oilman, and I 
want your help too. But we can't be getting 
together as often as we like without giving a 
chance for people to notice it and perhaps wreck 
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the whole scheme. Therefore I want Parks in 
here as a sort of emissary/* 

"That's fine for you/* the editor remarked 
"But how about me? I need a reporter, not a 
detective/* 

"Make him as much of a reporter as you want 
to/' the sheriff replied, "only let me have him 
now and then when I want him. And I'll fix up 
the salary matter with you any way you like/* 

"How do you like being talked about as if you 
weren't present?" Oilman asked Parks. 

"So long as you're fixing up a job and a meal 
ticket for me," Parks responded, "I should care. 
But I wish Uncle BiU " 

"Forget that Uncle Bill thing," the sheriff 
warned. "I like it, you know, but unless you 
want to be shot at every few minutes for the next 
few weeks you'll have to act as though you didn't 
really know me except officially. You'll have to 
do that to live down the two days you've lived at 
the house." 

"Very good, Mr. Broderick," Parks corrected 
himself. "But I was about to remark that I wish 
you could explicate a little further on the length 
and depth and breadth of this affair, with a few 
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animadversions on whom, what and which you 
suspect I can work much more intelligently if 
I know what I'm working on/' 

''All right/' agreed the sheriff. "Here goes/' 
With which introduction Broderick plunged into 
a hypothesis of the inside of the Great West 
robbery which it took him three-quarters of an 
hour to put before them, and which was so 
astounding that while Parks found himself listen- 
ing with almost feverish intentness he could 
scarcely credit it. Yet when the story was fin- 
ished Gilman nodded gravely. "It sounds rea- 
sonable/' he said. "I'm in." 

"I'm in too/' said Parks, "but I'm darned if it 
sounds reasonable." 

Gilman turned to him. "Son," he said, "when 
you've lived out here a few more months you'll 
discover that you can believe anything. The old 
Wild West is dead— or pretty nearly dead — ^but 
there's a lot of its spirit still surviving. And 
that's what we're dealing with here. It's more 
sophisticated, smoother, more subtle, but it still 
exists. What we're up against now is the Wild 
West outlaw crowd with its old-time reckless 
courage changed to cautious and insidious cor^ 
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ruption^ Organized on business methods, yet not 
hesitating to use murder as a tool if it happens to 
seem necessary or desirable. After all, we're still 
only two-thirds civilized in this man's part of the 
realm. And you have an opportunity to jump in 
and help to civilize us more completely. Doesn't 
it look good to you ?" 

Parks nodded. "It does," he admitted, ''but I 
feel like a character in a detective story." 

"You are a character in a detective story," 
agreed Gilman, "and it's up to you to make good 
in the part. Gosh, I wish I was in your shoes. 
Sitting back here and giving you and Bill advice 
doesn't suit my ideas at all, but I'd wreck the 
proposition if I mixed in actively. Only I hope 
if anybody has to be shot I'm able to pull a trigger 
myself before the finish." 

"You may at that," suggested the sheriff. 
"Well, it's me back to the office. I assume you're 
in this thing and we can go ahead." He shook 
hands with both men and swung out of the room. 

"And now," said Gilman briskly, "that that is 
temporarily off our chests, come out to lunch with 
me and then I'll bring you back and start making 
a reporter out of you." 
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He started making a reporter out of Parks 
before that, however, for the lunch hour was a 
discussion, or mainly a dissertation on the part 
of Gilman on the aims and ends of journalism 
with particular emphasis on how the Star men 
should toil in the service of the 'Great God News. 
He brushed away blithely most of Parks' illusions 
about the mysteries of the reportorial craft, and 
expatiated on his theory of developing a news- 
paper man out of ordinary human material. 

"There's nothing in this thing of taking a cub 
and making him chase the hotel arrivals or act as 
a sort of copy boy," he remarked. "And I 
haven't any use for rules as to how a story should 
be written. The way to report is to report and 
the way to write a story is the way you'd like to 
read it. Recognizing news is a trick that you can 
pick up, if you have intelligence, in a day. Some- 
thing happens ; you look it over, you say to your- 
self, now what is the feature of that happening 
which would most interest the largest number of 
people ? If you've lived among people at all you 
won't find the answer any deep mystery. Well, 
that answer is the feature you'll play up. News 
isn't just facts — ^it's facts according to their set- 
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ting. A man in his pajamas is a fact. If he's 
going to bed in his pajamas that isn't news. But 
if he's walking down Main Street at high noon 
in his pajamas, that is news. 

**I assume that a man who works for me will 
use his intelligence, and doing only routine items 
doesn't stir that intelligence fast enough. So I 
mix up routine stuff with my star men's work so 
that they won't despise the smallest story, and I 
give my new men big stuff to do and take the 
chance of their falling down now and then in 
order to stimulate their intelligence and imagina- 
tion. And my system works. For one thing a 
new man entrusted with a big story is so darned 
eager to make good on it and so scared for fear 
he'll get scooped, that he's pretty likely to cover 
it with a thoroughness which puts the old man to 
shame. And I let him write it his own way 
because that's the system to develop originality 
and varied interest in the paper. If he does it 
badly I don't swoop down on him with a lot of 
rules, and say he must conform, I try to show him 
where his stuff fails and why. And I endeavor 
to point out how he can dodge his faults in his 
own way and not how to do it mine. I say my 
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scheme worics because I Ve never yet had a young 
man with energy and intelligence who didn't 
make good on my sheet, and I could tell you the 
names of a dozen like Hawkins, of the New York 
Sun, or Munson, of the New York American, 
who have conquered New York mighty soon after 
they graduated from here." 

As Gilman talked on. Parks felt himself more 
and more thrilled with the prospect of working 
for this man, and momentarily more under his 
spell. He wondered why Broderick had said that 
Gilman was difficult to work for; surely a man 
with his vision and delight in his craft would be 
nothing but a joy for all his sudden fits of temper* 

That afternoon HoUworth, to whom Gilman 
turned Parks over, sent Larric with the new 
man to show him the ropes at the court-house. 

**Whaddyuh think of the old man?" Larric 
asked, as they climbed the steps of the edifice. 

"I like him," Parks responded, "in fact, I think 
he's one of the most charming men I've ever 
met." 

"Sure," said Larric, "he's all of that. But 
he's several other things besides. I wouldn't work 
for anybody else in this town for twice the sal- 
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ary, but just about half the time I'm ready to go 
into his office and slip a knife neatly into his jug^ 
ular. Only I don't. Because, after all, inside 
he's the whitest man that ever swore at a cub 
reporter." 

At the court-house Larric made the round of 
the offices, introducing Parks to the various 
county officials and to the clerks. They lingered 
for a few minutes in the court rooms, where two 
tedious and uninteresting civil cases were being 
tried, looked over the papers filed in the clerk of 
the court's office, picked up some gossip in the 
auditor's office, learned of a new building proj- 
ect in the county commissioners' offices, and after 
desultory conversation with the county jailer, 
resulting in one or two "hunches" for brief 
stories, returned to the newspaper office. 

Larric moved to his typewriter, slimg his lean 
leg over one comer of his little desk, and began 
picking out a story with speed that, considering 
he used but one finger on his right hand, was 
almost incredible. 

Parks lighted a cigarette and leaned back in a 
chair, absorbing the atmosphere of the office as 
he drew in the cigarette smoke. It was moving 
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toward press time and the clatter and stir in the 
news room was increasing in intensity. Some- 
how, though he was only on his first afternoon's 
employment, he felt a little guilty that he wasn't 
an active part of this swift pulsation. It was a 
guilt that didn't long trouble him, for after about 
ten minutes there was the scrape of a chair from 
the inner office and Gilman, hair disheveled, coat- 
less, and a cigarette hanging from his mouth, 
appeared at the door. 

'Where the hell is that boy?" he thundered* 
1 sent him over to hurry up the telegraph 
stuff," the city editor responded. 

"Well, what the devil did you do that for?'' 
queried Gilman. "Haven't I told you to keep 
him here when I'm sending editorials down? 
Damdest bunch of damn fools working for me I 
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ever saw." 



'What are you doing?" the editor demanded 
of Larria 

"Writing court-house stuff." 

"Well, drop it. Let Parks do it. I want 
another editorial and I can't do all the work in 
this damn shop. Write me eight hundred words 
for a two column lead." 
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"What about, Mr. Gilman?'' 

"What the hell do I care ? I*m not paying you 
to ask fool questions. Write me an editorial. 
You, Parks, don't stand staring there like a 
goggle-eyed kid. Get busy. Slam out that court- 
house dope.'* 

"B-but, Mr. Oilman, I — ^I haven't taken any 
notes. I didn't know I was to do any *' 

"Notes, hell, I don't want reporters who have 
to take a lot of notes. What's your memory for? 
Sit down at that mill and pound out the stuff, 
we're late now. I can't have any more lazy loaf- 
ers in this office than I have already. HolL" 

"Yes, sir." 

'•'Where's the rest of that Washington story?" 

'*I sent Kelly to hurry it up. It'll be right 
along." 

"Phone the Western Union, you poor boob, 
and give *em hell. Gosh, I have to do all the 
thinking for this outfit I'm going to fire the 
whole crowd of you and get a bunch of school- 
bojrs instead." 

He slammed back into his office and presently 
his typewriter began to tick slowly, then suddenly 
started going like a hurricane. 
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Parks, as per orders, but with fear and mis- 
giving, sat him down at a typewriter and com- 
menced rather painfully to write his first story. 
It wasn't wholly a new job to him for he had 
worked years on his college daily, but this being 
plunged on his first aftemocMi into the middle of 
a new job was somewhat daunting. The hurri- 
cane in Oilman's office subsided and with a sheaf 
of copy in his hand the editor again appeared at 
the door. 

"Send this down, HoU," he commanded. He 
looked over at Parks who was slowly plodding 
through his first story. "Hey,'' he cried at 
Paiics, "is that as fast as you can run a 
typewriter?" 

^N-no," answered Parks. 
Then show some speed. What do you think 
you are, Henry James writing a novel ? This is 
a newspaper office. Slam out the stuff. We're 
getting out a paper to-day, not a yearly almanac." 

It was wholly unjust, and Parks' gorge rose. 
He wanted to jump up, grab his hat, tell Gilman 
where he could go and walk out But he didn't. 
Instead his rage communicated itself to his fin- 
gers and he began punishing the keys scanda^ 
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lously until, somehow or other, he found that he 
had more than a column and a half of stories 
from what he had picked up casually in the court- 
house, and that when gone over, what he had 
written wasn't half bad. He dropped it on HoU- 
worth's desk. That individual gave the first story 
a swift glance, grunted, slashed a head-line across 
the top of it with a fat blue pencil and tossed it 
into the copy box. The others he treated 
similarly. 

The dead line approached relentlessly and the 
pressure in the office increased. Gilman burst 
into the local room half a dozen times with wild 
shouts and popped back again slamming the door. 
Parks noted that no one but himself seemed to be 
particularly excited by the boss' entries and exits, 
and when he looked anxiously over at Larric as 
Gilman snatched the editorial that reporter had 
been writing from his hands, with the remark, 
"Half an hour writing something you ought to 
slam out in five minutes," Larric only winked 
over at Parks. 

Suddenly the tumult and the shouting died as 
the last editorial dropped into the copy box and 
the box shot down into the composing-room. 
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Hollworth leaned back in his chair, put his feet 
on his desk and lighted his pipe, inhaling deeply. 
McKinnon, the city hall man, rose, put on his 
coat, flicked some dust from his natty hat and 
sauntered out. Burleigh, the sport man, slammed 
the cover on his paste pot, stretched lazily and lit 
a cigarette; and Murchison and Burden, labor 
and political man respectively, started to shoot 
craps on the floor. Kelly, the office boy, who 
had come in and shot out several times during the 
rush, reached down in his pocket, fished out a 
handful of nickels and homed into the game. 
Peace descended on the office. After ten minutes 
Gilman, hat in hand, appeared at his door. He 
was smiling, calm, genial. 

"It*s a great life if you don't weaken," he 
observed pleasantly. "And now let's all go out 
and have a drink. If IVe fired anybody this 
afternoon I hope he forgets it'* 

Parks put on his hat and coat and joined the 
others as they moved out in the wake of the boss. 

"And so," observed Larric to Parks, adjust- 
ing his eyeglasses and taking up his cane, "and so 
endeth the first lesson." 



CHAPTER XI 



PETE FIRES HIS LAWYER 



|>RODERICK'S story had still faUed utterly 

*^ to clear up that little matter of the money 
which Parks had seen him counting that first 
night in Butte, but the young man had made up 
his mind that suspicious as it looked, there would 
be an honest accounting for it in time. It might 
trouble him with doubts now and then, but he had 
thrown in his lot with the sheriff and he would 
stick until the finals came in. 

This decision made. Parks presented a cheerful 
and satisfied front the next morning when he 
visited the sheriff's office, and that satisfaction 
was not decreased when he found Celia, in a natty 
tailored business suit, her slim wrists and fore- 
arms covered with paper sleeve protectors, mer- 
rily whanging away at a typewriter. 

1 see you got the — " he stopped himself sud- 
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denly from saying **job/* because he remembered 
that this might show too intimate acquaintance 
with the affairs of the Broderick ^family, an 
acquaintance he must in his new role camouflage 
constantly, 

**Are you the new stenographer here, Cel — 
Miss Broderick?" he queried. 

**Why, hello, Mike," said Celia, "I wondered 
what had become of you ; you left our sheltering 
roof so suddenly." 

Parks glanced about him quickly, and breathed 
a sigh of relief. By a happy chance the office was 
empty save for himself and Celia. 

"Listen, dear lady," he half whispered, coming 
closer to her, "you mustn't call me Mike and you 
mustn't talk about my sta3ring at your house." 

"For heaven's sake, why not?" replied Celia. 
"Didn't we agree " 

"Of course we did," Parks interrupted, "but 
things are different now. Hasn't your father 
told you ?" 

"Told me what ?" queried the girl. "He's been 
away since yesterday afternoon and I haven't 
seen him to have him tell me anything." 

"I see. Well, I guess it's up to me then. It's 
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this way: there are certain very good reasons 
which I can't on my own responsibility give you, 
for us to act as though we had only the slightest 
acquaintance. So until I've been around this 
office a little in my newspaper capacity, please act 
as if you'd only known me as a reporter for the 
Star and don't think I'm not crazy to call you 
Celia when I have to call you Miss Broderick." 

"Gracious, it's all very mysterious," said Celia, 
"but I suppose I'll have to take your advice. 
Believe me, though, I'm going to make father 
come through with the details of all this plot." 

"He probably will," Parks conceded, "but 
whether he does or not I'm depending on you to 
treat me very formally. At least in public. On 
other occasions, if we ever have any again, you 
can't be too cordial to please me." 

"Oh, very well," Celia agreed, "I'll be as dis- 
tant as is possible to a naturally impulsive and 
friendly little gurrul. What can I do for you 
thisjnoming, Mr. Parks?" 

""^ou can tell me what news there is in your 
office, Miss Broderick," he responded, with a 
glance at the bailiff who had just come in. 

"None that I know of," she answered. "Oh, 
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wait There is, too. I understand that that train 
robber, Pearson or Pierce or something like that, 
thinks he has a story for the Star. You might go 
up and see him." She looked Parks innocently in 
the face and her left eyelid descended slowly over 
the bright eye beneath it 

"Thank you. Miss Broderick," said Parks, 
"I'll see if there's anything good in the story/' 

He walked out carelessly, dropped into the 
county clerk's office for a minute, ambled over to 
the quarters of the court clerk and glanced 
through the new legal papers on file there, then 
made his way to the jail and asked Murphy if 
he could see Pierce, 

"Sure, he's had a lot of visitors this momin'," 
the jailer commented, "first comes Metzner, his 
lawyer, thin Miss Celia for a minute, and now 
yourselluf. It's an important crook this same 
bye must be. But I'm tellin' you I don't think 
he's guilty for all Bill Broderick." 

"I don't either," admitted Parks, "but let me 
talk to him, will you ?" 

He found Pierce sprawled on his cell cot, a 
mouth organ in his hands from which he was 
extracting doleful sounds. 
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Lo, Mike," said the prisoner cheerfully, "sit 
down/' Parks involuntarily looked about for a 
chair. 

"No, don't take that uncomfortable antique 
one, xnake yourself easy in the overstuffed 
morocco," Pete waved a hand airily. "You'll 
find cigars and cigarettes on the mahogany table 
and some brandy and liquors in the buffet. Be 
careful and don't scratch matches on the marble 
escritoire. What do you think of my music ?" 

"Music," exclaimed Parks, "is that what you 
call it?" 

"I am plashing The Lost Chord/* said Pete. 
"Why am I pla3ring The Lost Chord says you? 
I am playing The Lost Chord, says I, because I 
would like to have it stay lost If it stays lost 
they can't hang me with it." 

"What are the prospects?" Parks asked, grin- 
ning as usual at the nonsense of Pierce. 

"Well, Metzner says the prospects are very 
good — for my getting hung. So far, all he's told 
me has been bad news, except the intelligence that 
you're working for Gilman on the Star. I'm glad 
to hear that. Oilman's a good scout and when 
you don't hate him you love him." 
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"Didn't Celia have anything hopeful to offer 
you?" asked Parks. 

"Nothing much but the light of her presence 
which brightened up the darkness of my dingy 
dungeon/' 

"Yes, you pulled that line before." 

"Did I? Well, well, it only goes to show that 
there aren't an awful lot of jokes to be made 
about jail; but I wish- yovt wouldn't use that 
word line, it reminds me of ropes and things." 

"Listen, Pete," protested Parks, "if you don't 
want to tell me anything as a private individual 
you might give me an interview as a reporter 
saying you're innocent and explaining " 

"He who explains is lost," paraphrased Pierce. 
"But I might give you an interview on Turnkeys 
I Have Met, with a nice boost for Pat Murphy 
and his sanitary jail." 

"What's the use?" shrugged Parks. "I'd like 
to help you, but you'd rather be funny than free." 
He turned away. 

"Wait a minute, Mike," pleaded Pete, drop- 
ping his mask of raillery. "Honest, I'm scared 
blue about myself but I have to forget it some- 
how by being the merry little joker. There is 
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one thing you can do for me — go to the county 
attorney with that money I passed you and tell 
him my story as I told it to you." 

Parks started. The request seemed reasonable 
enough, offhand, but his agreement with the 
sheriff made it impossible for him to do it. He 
didn't want to turn Pete down bluntly so he 
temporized. 

"Why don't you ask Metzner to see the county 
attorney ?" he queried. 

Because Metzner won't/* Pierce responded. 
He says it wouldn't help me any, but personally 
I think it's because he doesn't want to go after 
Broderick." 

"Look here, Pete, I'm not going to butt in 
between you and your attorney. Everybody 
speaks highly of Metzner and I think he knows 
his business. Don't get panicky and shoot your 
story until your lawyer advises it." 

''But suppose he's trying to throw me. Sup- 
pose he and sheriff are in cahoots on this and — ** 

"Pete, you're clean batty," objected Parks. 
"For the love of Mike, kid, brace up. I'll tell you 
this, I know the sheriff is innocent as you are and 
you'll only ball up your own case and endanger 
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something a darn sight bigger if you don't 
behave. Promise me you'll do nothing whatever 
without Metzner's advice." 

"Oh, all right, ril promise," agreed Pierce, "I 
suppose this suspense is getting my goat. After 
all, I don't want to be hung." 

"I don't think you will be, son," said a third 
voice, and Parks turned to see the sheriff standing 
at his side. 

"Will it do you any good to know," he con- 
tinued, drawing Parks closer to the door of the 
cell and beckoning Pierce to come up to the bars, 
"that my arresting you and putting you in here 
probably saved your life?" 

"Saved my life," ejaculated Pierce in a hoarse 
whisper. "You arrested a man and accused him 
of murder in order to save his life ?'* 

"That's how it has worked out. You see," he 
continued, "when you started out on your ama- 
teur detective career you blundered into some- 
thing that would have made you mighty incon- 
venient to certain parties in the community. 
They were likely to think if you kept on in your 
gay career you might crab the whole game. And 
I'm inclined to think that if I let you out of here 
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there'd be another murder mystery with you as 
the corpus delicti. But when I arrested you so 
publicly and made those charges it looked as if 
you were headed for the pen and wouldn't have 
to be removed in another fashion. At any rate, 
the parties who would like to have you out of 
their way — mind you, this is largely guess on my 
part, but I think I'm guessing right — think that 
for a time, anyhow, you are not likely to trouble 
them." 

"But how about the charges you made when 
we were in the taxi-cab and there was no one 
around?" Pierce asked. 

"At that time I figured you might really have 
something to do directly with the hold-up. 
You'll admit your actions were a little suspicious. 
And Watkins told me that a man named Pierce 
had been run out of town and that I might keep 
my eye out for him. That wasn't necessary, you 
joined our poker game. Now listen, son. I 
know you've got hold of some stuff you think 
might incriminate me. I'm not going to ask you 
to trust me with it. But I am going to ask you 
to stay here in jail until I turn you loose — on 
assurance that you'll come through safely and 
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that there's a lot more depending on this case 
than you know anything about You trust Parks, 
don't you ?" 

"Sure/* conceded Pierce. 

"All right. He's your witness as to my prom- 
ise of immunity. If you want another witness 
I'll bring Pat Murphy here. Pat is as honest as 
the day. Want him?" 

"No, Parks is enough." 

**Then it's a bargain ?" 

Pierce stuck his hand through the bars and 
they shook on it. 

"It'll save me lawyer's fees — I can let Metznei 
go," Pierce said. "But suppose something should 
slip up?" 

"If it does," the sheriff responded, "I'll see 
that you break jail here with swiftness and 
surety and get away to any place you want to go 
if it's the last official or unofficial act of my life. 
And Fm pretty proud of the fact that nobody 
ever got away from me, too." 

"I don't know what it's all about," Pierce 
responded, "but it sounds like peaches and cream 
to me." 
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''But keep that mellifluous mouth of yours 
sealed right," the sheriff ordered. 

"I am hereafter Silent Sam the Mute of Mum- 
ville," agreed Pierce, and as the sheriff and Parks 
walked down the corridor they heard him playing 
softly on his harmonica, "I don't know where I'm 
going, but I'm on my way." 



CHAPTER XII 

A HEART-TO-HEART TALK 

^\N THE morning when Parks made his call 

^^ in search of a job at the Star office. Judge 
Holtward of Billings also made a call on Sheriff 
Broderick. He found the sheriff smoking at his 
desk, with Jim Watkins sprawled in a chair 
opposite. 

"How, Judge," nodded the sheriff, and reached 
for his cigar box, *'sit down," he indicated a 
chair; "have a smoke." 

"Thanks," agreed the judge, taking a cigar and 
lighting it. 

"How's life in that roaring metropolis of yours 
anyhow?" queried Broderick. "Does the police 
court still grind the sheepherders on a drunk 
exceeding small ?" 

"It grinds them small enough to keep the fair 
name of Billings free of big crime," responded 
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the judge, "which seems to be more than we can 
say for Butte/' 

"Mebbe," suggested Jim Watkins, "nobody 
thinks of killin' anybody in Billings because they 
know the town is dead already." 

The judge grew red. ''Billings will be on the 
map when Butte is dead and gone deeper than 
any of its shafts go," he answered. 

"Passing up the gentle jesting," the sheriff 
interposed, "have you anything special on your 
mind? Watkins said you wanted to see me." 

"Yes, I did want to see you, alone," the judge 
insisted. 

"Evidently the judge doesn't appreciate the 
balm of your presence, Jim," said Broderick. 
"All right. Judge, Jim will remove himself 
quietly, shutting the door after him." 

"You'd better give me your watch before I go," 
the deputy suggested, as he rose. "It's a good 
watch and I'd hate to see you lose it." 

"Are you trying to be funny?" demanded the 
judge. "I've shot better men than you for less 
than that." 

"Yes, but they weren't looking, and I am," said 
Watkins. "Good day, Judge." He grinned and 
made his exit. 
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"Don't mind him," the sheriff said, "it's only 
his idea of a joke. He doesn't mean anything by 
it. Why, he says worse things than that to me 
and I know he loves me like a brother. Now, 
what's the dope?" 

"Well, it's about that Great West robbery. I 
want to know what you've got on this man 
Pierce?" 

Broderick smiled broadly. 

"I wonder if you haven't switched your words 
around," he said. "Don't you really want to 
know what he's got on youf^' 

The judge paled a little and the fat hand hold- 
ing his cigar trembled. "What do you mean?" 
he said. "Why should he have anything on me ?" 

"That's right, why should he?" agreed the 
sheriff. 

There was a pause. 

"Has — ^has he been talking?" the judge ven- 
tured, with an assumption of careless casualness. 

"Oh, yes, he talks a lot. He talks whenever 
anybody will listen, talks to me, to the jailer, to 
the newspaper men. He's what I call a ready 
speaker." 

"Does he talk about the case much ?" 

"Plenty. He has all kinds of ideas about the 
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case. Every day he gives me a new suggestioa 
Very helpful indeed. He seems to know a lot 
about some very prominent people and I find his 
gossip amusing.*' 

'Then you don't think he's guilty ?" 

'Oh, I didn't say that I guess he's guilty 
enough, but he sort of seems to think it may go 
easy with him if he spills a little dope now and 
then. What do you think about him?" 

The judge conveyed his cigar to his mouth and 
seemed to ponder a moment. "Well," he 
observed, "I'm inclined to think he's just unfor^ 
tunate. Got mixed up with bad companions in 
Billings, and I had to send him on his way out of 
town. I was sorry to hear he'd been nabbed in 
Butte, for his sake — ^and for mine, too, because 
it would look as though I'd been careless in letting 
him go. So I came up to see if I couldn't say a 
word for the boy — ^get you to realize you'd make 
a mistake, you know." 

"I see," said the sheriff. He appeared to 
debate the matter. Then, with seeming irrele- 
vance he asked, casually : "Did you get any clue 
to those chaps that broke into your house a few 
days ago?" 
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The judge dropped his cigar, then stooped to 
recover it. When he sat erect again his fat face 
was fairly composed but his pendulous lower lip 
trembled ever so slightly. "First I've heard of 
anybody burglarizing my house," he said, 

"That's funny. Somebody must have been 
kidding me. Or maybe I got it wrong. Oh, yes, 
I remember now; it was the chiefs house they 
burglarized. We had a good laugh about it, up 
here." 

The judge stared, his eyes popping. "The — 
the chief," he stammered. 

"I suppose he tried to keep it quiet," said Bro- 
derick. "It wouldn't do for the papers to g^t a 
story like that, would it ?" 

"I — I guess not. Did this Pierce tell you all 
this bunk about burglaries ?" 

"He may have and then again it might 

have been one of my men. I don't exactly recall. 
But I understand that the chief had been specu- 
lating some in railroad securities and that the 
burglars must have done very well. Hard luck 
for the chief, I'll remark. Do you ever speculate. 
Judge ? I've been doing a little myself lately and 
I'd hate like the deuce to have my house entered.'* 
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He looked straight at the magistrate and his 
right eyelid flickered just a trifle. 

"In railroads?" asked Holtward. 

"The/re pretty safe, if you play them right," 
suggested the sheriff, "but I've often thought if 
I could pool my interests with some one else, who 
knew the market, I might do better. What do 
you think of Montana Pacific?" 

The judge grinned knowingly, but made no 
reply. 

"I think you get me, Holtward," said the 
sheriff. "We don't need to beat about the bush 
any longer. Are you on?" 

"If Pierce gets out," the judge insisted. "I 
think he talks too much." 

"So it seems," the sheriff answered, "but if he 
should be hung he couldn't talk much." 

"He'd talk in court, and I don't think that's 
healthy for us. Better let him skip." 

"Perhaps you're right. But I'll have to think 
it over. There's ten thousand in railroad securi- 
ties I could lay my hand on as a result of a recent 
deal at Homestake, and he may know about that, 
too." 
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*'Ten thoustad/' exclaimed the magistrate. 
'That's a lot All in one place?" 

**A11 in one place," repeated Broderick. "And 
a safe place. Everybody ought to have a safe 
place to keep his securities. Too bad you didn't 
think of that. You and the chief." 

"Still talking about that alleged burglary/' 
Holtward commented. 

"Well, as I said before, it struck us up here as 
a good joke. But the question is whether or not 
we're going to talk business together. There's 
money in it. Judge." 

"I'm afraid you'll have to show me," the judge 
replied. 

"All right," Broderick consented. "Suppose I 
show you the proceeds of one deal." 

He reached into his valise, picked up a pack- 
age, ripped it open and laid before the judge's 
eyes a pile of new twenty-dollar bills. 

Holtward gaped at them in astonishment and 
then bent over and made a closer examination. 
'Where the hell—" he began. 

"Nice money," the sheriff mused, "and if you'd 
like to talk business with me we might make a 
deal by which some of it wotdd be yours. It's a 
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good stake, Holtward — ^a Home Stake, so to 
speak." 

'But where the hell — " the judge began again. 
'With proper arrangements," the sheriff pur- 
sued, "even half of it might be yours." 

Holtward's cupidity flamed up suddenly, 
blindly. "Half !" he snorted, "you've got a nerve 
— when you know it's all mine." 

The sheriffs voice was soothing. " 'S'alright, 
Judge, I've saved them for you. I'm going to put 
them in a safe-deposit box along with my own 
securities. And when this case is over we'll each 
get what is coming to him. And that's better than 
being burglarized, isn't it ?" 

"I suppose so," agreed the judge, "but I think 
I'd better take mine." 

"No, Judge, I'm afraid you'd get stuck up 
againl We're all little pals together, one for all 
and all for one. I'll take care of this stuff." He 
replaced the valise in the safe and turned the com- 
bination. "So now we know how we stand," he 
continued, "and you can go home without fretting 
about your lost nest-egg. It's a great life if you 
don't weaken, Judge. So don't weaken." 

"But how about the deal you suggested ?" 
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^'Well, you think it over, and I'll think it over 
and we'll probably get together. Come to see 
me next time you drop in town. Au revoir." 

He shook hands with the magistrate, opened 
the door and stood while the judge, more or less 
dazed, moved bewilderedly out. When the visitor 
had passed the outer gate the sheriff closed the 
door^ turned to the wash bowl and vigorously 
scrubbed his right hand. "Ugh," he said, "what 
I need for this is sulphuric acid." Then he 
grinned cheerfully and remarked, "Who'd 'a' 
thought he'd be so soft, the poor old hick." 

But outside of the court-house the poor old 
hick was chuckling. "After all, I've got as much 
on him as he has on me, and if he tries to gyp me 
I can show that he has the money, not me. Pretty 
soft, pretty soft." He went down the street, 
smiling. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE PRIMROSE PATH 



myiRS. SADIE LOWE, ptx)prietor of the 

*^* boarding-house Parks called home in 
Butte, was a lady of large proportions and large 
philosophy. Her place made up in freedom and 
lack of strict convention what it lacked in meticu- 
lous housekeeping and restful quiet. This good 
wife — for there was a Mr. Lowe, who toiled in 
the mines and ate his meals with the boarders, but 
whose conversation never exceeded the conven- 
tional greetings — ^was an excellent assayer of 
character. It was her boast that she had never 
been stuck on but one board bill, and that was due 
to the fact that the man who owed it inconve- 
niently got himself blown up by picking into a 
missed hole, and had no insurance. Mrs. Lowe 
paid for his funeral and marked the account off 
her mind. She kept no other books. 
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It was the judgment which enabled her to 
detect the temporarily embarrassed from the 
dead beat, which made it possible for some mem- 
bers of her paying family to occupy her rooms 
for months and feed bountifully at her excellent 
table while their indebtedness accumulated, even 
being augmented by loans she made — ^while oth- 
ers who got two days behind were confronted 
with the alternative of paying up immediately or 
landing on the street, minus their baggage. 

And it seemed a matter immaterial to Mrs. 
Lowe whether her guests held poker parties in 
their rooms, played the comet at midnight, or 
practised clog steps in the corridors. The house 
was Liberty Hall, and those whose nerves 
couldn't endure the noise of noisier guests were 
free to move. Few of them did, except when they 
left town or entered matrimony, for Mrs. Lowe's 
type of boarder was not given to nerves and could 
sleep inside of a boiler while it was being riveted. 

From all this it might appear that Mrs. Lowe's 
house was "tough." It was nothng of the sort. 
It was simply an abiding place for healthy, husky 
men who didn't like to be irked by too many 
repressions. There were "don'ts" at Mrs. Lowe's 
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and if anybody doubted it, all he had to do was to 
let Mrs. Lowe hear him swear or see him unpleas- 
antly drunk. Healthy "rough house" that didn't 
break the furniture she grinned upon, but 
drunken revel she would not stand. 

Though the comings and goingfs of her guests 
seemed to be no particular concern of hers she had 
an almost imcanny knowledge of their lives in 
and apart from the house. They never *'put any- 
thing over on her" and many a time a young man 
in full career down the rollicking road to perdi- 
tion came smash up against Mrs. Lowe and had 
his foolish young soul taken out and exhibited 
before him by the keen philosophic tongue of this 
landlady — ^an exhibition which had saved more 
than one such roisterer from the fate of a bum 
and a vag. 

At dinner during Parks^ novitiate on the Star, 
Walter Jenson, who had the room next to Parks, 
was expatiating upon Butte in descriptive 
phrasing. 

"It isn't a bad burg," Jenson remarked, "not 
bad. Nice, free and easy people, lots of things to 
spend for and lots of money to spend, and nobody 
preaching to you on the error of your ways. 
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Which IS at it should be, because there isn't any 
fun in ways without error. Reminds me of New 
York, some, Butte does. In New York nobody 
knows what you are doing and nobody cares, in 
Butte everybody knows what you're doing and 
nobody cares. The sky's the limit." 

*'I know," Mrs. Lowe commented, "but the 
sky's nearer us here than it is in New York." 

"Well, it's my limit, anyhow, to-day," Jenson 
insisted. "Just got a two-hundred-dollar check 
from my old man out East, and I reckon I'm 
going to bum up the primrose trail this night." 

"Be careful the primrose trail doesn't burn up 
you and your two hundred," said the landlady. 

"Don't worry about me, Ma Lowe," Jenson 
advised, "I'm a tenderfoot maybe but I'm a wise 
little Ike for all that. Want to trot along with 
me to-night. Parks, and watch the red blaze 
where I tread ?" 

"No," Parks responded, "red doesn't go with 
my complexion." 

"Better go along, Mike," Mrs. Lowe suggested, 
"and play robin to this little babe in the woods." 
She accompanied her remark with a quick glance 
that seemed to have pleading in it, and Parks, 
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interpreting it aright, seemed to ponder a 
moment. Then he said : 

"Well, maybe I'd better go along, at that. If 
you're going to be a flaming comet I can be the 
tail.'' 

"Comet," exclaimed Jenson, "I'm going to be a 
whole constellation. But come along and watch 
the heavens corruscate.*' 

Jenson folded his napkin and rose. 

"Wait for me on the porch, Walt," Parks 
asked, "I haven't quite finished." 

Mrs. Lowe leaned over to Parks when Jenson 
had gone. "Good boy," she said, "I sec you got 
me. That kid's a nice child but a weak sister. If 
I tried to keep him from going he'd run like a 
colt, so I'm asking you to sec if you can't keep 
track of him. If you don't, somebody will roll 
him for that two hundred fifteen minutes after he 
starts out." 

"I don't like this seeing-life stimt," Parks 
informed her, "but I'll go along and act as a brake 
as far as my ability allows." 

Being a brake on Jenson was about as lively a 
job as Parks had yet encountered. If he hadn't 
promised Mrs. Lowe, he would have given up the 
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position after the first round of drinks, but he 
stuck. Though he seldom drank he had naturally 
an iron head, and so when, in spite of his pro- 
tests, the wild youth insisted — ^after a tour of 
several bars— ron going to the Copper Queen 
dance-hall down in the restricted district, Parks, 
reluctantly accompanying him, was still sober 
while Jenson was somewhat unsteady on his pins, 
and Parks felt sure that after another drink or so 
it would be possible to load him into a taxi and 
bring him home. 

The Copper Queen was a seething riot of 
humanity, dancing to the syncopated strains of a 
four piece orchestra. Sweating waiters rushed 
among the tables along the dance floor, spilling 
beer as they rushed. Corks popped and glasses 
clattered, drunken miners raised their voices in 
song, women laughed and shrieked shrilly. 

Jenson, seeing a dark-haired, black-eyed siren 
in flaming red, seized her in his arms and began 
to dance. After one round of the floor in the 
heavy atmosphere the drink got to his legs so that 
he could scarcely walk. The girl led him from 
the floor and to a table, and Parks sat down with 
them. She was rather beautiful in her hard way, 
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and when their drinks had been brought she 
reached over and patted Parks* hand. 

"I'm for you, honeybimch/' she said. "Why 
don't you ditch your little friend — ^he's all in, 
anyhow — and stick around with me ?" 

"Not me," Parks replied, "I'm acting as his 
chaperon. It wouldn't do, lady fair." 

"Wouldn't do at all," murmured Jenson, nod- 
ding sleepily, "dear ole Parksh, he's my friend, 
wouldn't deshert me, would you, Parksh?" 

The woman's eyes, painted to look twice their 
size, opened still wider. She shot Parks a look of 
intense concern. Then she leaned over close to 
him. "Kiss me, little one," she said. 

Her lips were very near to him and her hair 
was fragrant. Parks was tempted. But he 
didn't kiss her. He moved his head away. The 
girl bent still nearer and when her face was four 
or five inches from his she whispered sharply, 
"Get out of here, kid, and quick. Red is dnmk 
and if he ever saw you — good night." 

"Who is Red ?" asked Parks, amazed. 

"Never mind," the girl answered. "Just take 
my tip. I wouldn't tell you if I hadn't taken a 
liking to you. Beat it." She glanced about her 
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apprehensively, then she added : "I've seen him. 
He's coming this way. Listen, get your friend 
by the arm and drag him with you. I think Red 
has seen you and he's murderous when he's 
drunk. I'm going to the door with you. I'll 
hang close behind you as if I was trying to per- 
suade you to stay. Go on." 

Parks obeyed the command in the woman's 
voice, yanked Jenson from his chair and half 
dragged him toward the exit. The woman fol- 
lowed back of him so that her body shielded him. 
She was calling, "Aw come on back, dearie, and 
have another little drink. It's early yet." 

They reached the door and pushed through it. 
A pirate taxi rolled up to the curb. As it stopped 
the woman shoved Parks and Jenson toward it. 
Just then the door behind her opened. She flung 
her arms about Parks' neck, as he thrust Jenson 
into the taxi, whispered to the driver, "Up-town, 
quick," and then untwisted her arms and turned 
back into the Copper Queen to face a huge red- 
headed figure that stood blinking at the disap- 
pearing taxi. 

Parks, settling back into the taxi, had two 
memories burned into his consciousness. One 
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was the figure of the red-headed man with a 
bandaged left wrist staring across the sidewalk 
while the woman tried to lead him back into the 
dance-hally the other was the glimpse he got 
through the taxi window an instant later, show- 
ing Celia Broderick at the steering wheel of her 
auto, driving her mother home from the depot 
and past the Copper Queen. He judged somehow 
by the look in her face as he passed her car, that 
die had seen. 



CHAPTER XIV 



LEADING UNDERGROUND 



T^WO weeks on the job as reporter for the 

* Star had taught Parks much about Butte. 
Though he was court-house reporter, it was not 
in Gilman's scheme of fate that he should be noth- 
ing else, and on divers occasions he had done 
police, labor, railroads and politics. All of which 
increased his store of local information and 
widened his acquaintance. Though he was victim 
more than once of Oilman's wild orgies of wrath 
which descended alike upon the just and the 
unjust, he felt that on the whole he was making 
good in his reporter's job. As for the sleuthing 
— there was little of that. In fact the sheriff had 
been away so much that Parks was without 
orders to work upon, and at the suggestion of 
Gilman he had confined himself to keeping his 
eyes and ears open, absorbing the atmosphere of 
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courts, streets and offices, and getting what Oil- 
man called a foundation of living facts. 

It was in the pursuit of this that Oilman sent 
him down to do a feature story on the dope-fiend 
colony. 

"Too much straight news is dulling to a paper 
and too much mere news-gathering is blunting to 
the spirit of a reporter," he said. "Oo down to 
the dope colony and see if you can get a new 
slant on it. I don't want the sad sob stuff that 
we've all been pulling out of that crowd; there 
ought to be a pleasantly human story in those peo- 
ple, a story with humor and brightness in it 
Even the most tragic life isn't solid tragedy. I'll 
bet even Macbeth could crack a joke." 

Parks' excursion to the cluster of shacks was 
made quite without fear on his part. He had 
moved warily for some time after the attempts to 
shoot him, but he figured that by now he had so 
thoroughly planted himself as merely a member 
of the Star staff, and had kept so completely 
away from any hint of intimacy with the sheriff 
— ^and with more difficulty, even any vestige of 
camaraderie with Celia — ^that no one was likely 
to think of him as a target. 
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So he wandered from shack to shack, distribut- 
ing largesse of dimes and quarters among the 
residents, and gathering from casual talk with 
Molly the Dope, and Harry the Hophead and 
Charlie Coke, material for a story on the social 
life of drug fiends which he thought would be un- 
like any so far published in the local papers. 
Then, with the outlines of his stuff forming in 
his head, he sauntered to the door of Dopey Ben- 
nie^s cabin, where he hoped to get the final touch 
to the tale by an interview with the Boss of the 
Needle Jabbers. But here he was disappointed, 
for his knock brought to the door only Wong 
Sing, saturnine, parchment-faced, imperturbable. 

'What you want ?" queried the Chinaman. 

1 thought I'd like to talk to Mr. Bennie," said 
Parks. 

"No can do," refused Sing, "Mr. Bennie 
away.'* 

"Oh," said Parks. "Well, couldn't I come in 
and see his place? You see, I'm a reporter and 
I'm getting a story about the dope — ^about the 
people around here and I thought I ought to see 
Mr. Bennie." 

"No can see, no can come in," said Sing. 
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"Boss away, he say nobody come inside. He say 
nobody's business, this place." 

"I get you," said Parks, "Mr. Bennie regards 
his house as his castle. Quite right You might 
tell him I called." 

"What name I say?" 

"No name, just tell him a reporter." 

"All light, I tell him," nodded Sing, and shut 
the door. 

"I g^ess I'll have to leave Bennie out of my 
story," Parks remarked to himself. He lighted a 
cigarette, and as he paused on the comer his eyes 
idly took in a disused, moldering wooden gallows 
frame across the street, evidently the UiM)er work- 
ings of an abandoned mine shaft "Another one 
of those lost hopes Celia spoke of," he mused. "I 
wonder if it is much of a shaft" 

It was fairly late afternoon, the paper had gone 
to press, his story was not to appear until the 
next day. Parks had nothing to hurry him and 
when the thought came that it might be interest- 
ing to climb down into one of these shafts, he 
acted upon it. A rusty winch was disintegrating 
on its rotten timbers, the thick boards which cov- 
ered the shaft were soft with age and weather. 
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and the whole outfit showed signs of disuse for 
years. 

''Probably all the ladders are rotted away and 
the shaft sides have caved in," Parks remarked, 
glancing over the prospect, "but there might be 
some chance of climbing down into it, somehow." 

He peered down a crack in the boards, then 
picked up a bit of pebble and dropped it through 
the interstice. After an appreciable time he 
heard the faint plop as the pebble dropped in the 
water far below. "Lower workings flooded, of 
course," he thought "Nevertheless, I'd like to 
know whether there's anything to see on the way 
down." 

He tried the boards of the shaft covering, but 
they were all fast Then he entered what might 
have been an old tool-shed alongside the shaft 
Here he found a loose plank in the floor, lifted it, 
and peering into the opening, made out the top of 
a ladder. He threw back the board, felt for the 
pocket cigar lighter he carried and which would 
give him a little gleam in the darkness, found it 
was safe in his pocket, and with a careless, "Here 
goes nothing," swung down the shaft. He found 
the ladder firm enough, but when he had 
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descended a few feet it occurred to him that some- 
body might fall down the shaft through the open- 
ing he had left, so he climbed up and pulled the 
board over the aperture. Then he made his way- 
rung by rung into the darkness. After a moment 
or two he reached into his pocket for the cigar 
lighter and snapped it into flame. It cast little 
enough light but made it possible for him to see 
a few feet below and about him. 

After perhaps fifty feet of descent Parks' feet 
struck a small platform. He crossed it gingerly 
to the place where he discerned another ladder 
leading farther down. As he turned to descend 
this he put his hand against the shaft wall to 
steady himself; the wall seemed to give way 
under his fingers. He held the light closer and 
saw that the planks he touched had swung in a 
little, like a door. In fact, they formed a door or 
rough board gate into an opening about five feet 
high in the side of the shaft. 

"What is this," he muttered, "Alice in Won- 
derland, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves ? Let's 
take a look.'* 

He pushed through the opening, and followed 
It a matter of a hundred feet until his light 
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showed him he had reached the end. Another 
ladder apparently led up from this tunnel and by 
holding the light over his head he discovered a 
shaft above him. "That's funny/' he thought, 
"why should this little abandoned prospect hole 
have two entrances? I suppose perhaps this is 
the place they started to dig and then changed 
their minds. Well, let's climb up again and 
obtain more information." 

He put his foot on the ladder and started to 
mount, when he heard a noise like the opening of 
a door high above him and glimpsed the lighL 
Also he heard voices. Swiftly he extinguished 
his lighter and shrank back against the wall of the 
shaft. He hoped whoever was coming down, if 
anybody was coming down, wouldn't carry a 
light. For he didn't care to be found snooping 
around an abandoned mine with no more excuse 
than that of fool curiosity. 

He heard a man's feet descending the ladder, 
and the closing of the door above. Evidently the 
man knew the shaft well enough not to need a 
light, for he came down confidently and swiftly. 
He passed within a foot or two of Parks, turned 
toward the tunnel mouth, and threw the light of 
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a pocket flash in the direction he was going. 
Parks held his breath, and stood immovable. He 
feared the flash might be swung his way. But 
it wasn't Stooping, the man walked down the 
tunnel, flashing his light ahead. By its glow 
Parks identified his figure as vaguely, elusively 
familiar, but he couldn't place the man. When 
he was perhaps seventy-five feet away Parks 
started after. There was something queer in this 
thing, he thought, and his news instinct was tri- 
umphing over his caution. He half crawled on 
his way, ready, in case the light turned upon him, 
to throw himself flat on the ground. Again his 
luck held, for the man, on reaching the door, 
which Parks had ludcily swung to, crossed the 
platform and went up the ladder. 

"Gosh,'* thought Paries, "Fm sure glad I was 
so afraid somebody might fall into that hole. 
Suppose I'd left that board up on top out of 
place." 

When the man had disappeared up the shaft 
Parks waited until he heard the thump of the 
board which covered the opening. He felt his 
way to the platform. 

"While I'm inspecting this cave of mysteries," 
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he remarked, "I guess FU make a job of it." He 
started down the ladder. There were no more 
openings in the shaft for what Paries figured 
must be two hundred feet, then he heard a bit of 
stone plump down into water which couldn't have 
been more than twenty feet below him. 

"Must be pretty dose to the sump or else the 
shaft is flooded/' he thought. He moved down- 
ward gingerly until his feet rested on another 
platform. His light showed him that he was 
opposite a station leading to a working level in a 
mine. This he explored for a few feet until he 
reached a cross-cut, which led, if he was not 
twisted in his direction, almost due south. He 
stepped into it. Whether he would have followed 
this working much farther, or retraced his steps 
and gone on along the main tunnel is problem- 
atic if he had not stumUed against a pasteboard 
box. He reached down and picked it up and by 
the dim light of his cigar lighter observed that it 
was a cigarette box. It was a new box, too, not 
soft or soggy with the mine damp as would be 
one that had been there a long time. 

"The plot thickens, somebody's been here 
recently/' he said to himself humorously, "and 
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Mike the Secret Service Sleuth will now follow 
the clue." 

The cross-cut or tunnel descended slowly and 
Parks made his way carefully. It seemed very 
long, but it probably was not more than three 
hundred feet before it ended in a winze or under- 
ground shaft This he descended for at least two 
hundred feet more, followed another tunnel, 
descended another winze and eventually came to 
still another shaft By this time Parks did not 
know where he was, except that he still believed 
he had come almost due south. He was tempted 
to climb this shaft and get up to the blessed day- 
light once more, but he noted another station 
opening and entered it. 

He collided with a rusty, broken-down ore car. 
He swore, for he had bumped his knees pain- 
fully, and sidled around the car. As he did so 
the dim radiance of his flickering lighter brought 
out the half obscured letters on the side of the 
car, "Python Mining Company." What was it 
he had heard about the Python Mining Com- 
pany? He racked his brains for the memory. 
Suddenly he had it. The Python Company was 
that now long defunct organization which, fol- 
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lowing the ideas of a half-mad mining engineer, 
had run a long ttmnel south from its shaft to 
the foot of the Butte hill and had emerged in a 
shaft south of the railroad tracks on the flat. 
This then, must be that tunnel, for Celia had 
pointed out to him a shaft just about this distance 
from where he had entered the abandoned mine. 
He recalled also how the superintendent of the 
High Ore had told him that you could go from 
one end of Butte's mines to the other under- 
groimd and never come to the top. So one could 
go from that abandoned shaft he had descended 
south to this shaft and south again to the flat. 
He needn't follow this tunnel, then, for he knew, 
as Celia showed him when they took their drive, 
where the south Python shaft emerged. 

He turned back, shaking his lighter gingerly to 
be sure he had gasoline enough to suffice for the 
return. He might, of course, climb up the 
Python shaft and out, but he had a hunch. He 
wasn't Igoing to end this adventure until he 
explored the shaft where he had encountered the 
man with the flash-light. 

The journey back seemed twice as long as that 
he had come, and he made as much of it as he 
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dared by groping in the darkness^ for he realized 
he must husband the gasoline in his lighter. 
When at length he stood where the other under- 
ground prowler had almost touched him he was 
tired, but still intensely interested in the mystery 
he had stumbled upon. 

Suppose, however, that door above should open 
while he was climbing the ladder and somebody 
should find him on it ? It might not be pleasant. 
Particularly if those who used that ladder were 
gentry who did not welcome publicity* Parks 
had an idea that the persons likeliest to use such 
methods of getting about would not be solid 
citizens on open business bent 

**Oh, well," he decided, borrowing some of 
Pete Pierce's philosophy, **if you aren't hurt 
youVe had an adventure, and if you're killed 
you're dead and won't care. I'm going up there." 

Carefully he mounted the ladder, his light 
extinguished. He reached the top and stepped to 
a narrow platform. His fingers encountered 
what seemed to be a wooden wall. He listened, 
and heard somebody crooning a queer Oriental 
tune. What language was that, anyhow ? Then 
he knew. It was Chinese and what he heard was 
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Wong Sing chanting to himself as he shuffled 
about his evening's woric. Parks descended the 
ladder swiftly, half ran through the tunnel, 
across the platform and up the ladder. Cau- 
tiously he lifted the board above him, thrust it 
back, and climbed out. He dropped the board 
softly into place, and went away from there. 

"I reckon," he thought, as he joined the stream 
of people on the street again, "I reckon this is 
about the most beautiful outdoor air IVe ever 
breathed." 



CHAPTER XV 

AN ENCOUNTER IN SOdETT 

W^ARKS hoped to see Celia at the Woman's 
* Qub dance that evening. At a ball, of 
course, there would be nothing suspicious to even 
the wariest watcher in his having a few dances 
with the sheriffs daughter or sitting out one or 
two in the library, or on the porch under the bril- 
liant moon. Everybody did that. Not necessa- 
rily with Celia but with somebody. 

Had the sheriff not been away. Parks would 
have gone to him immediately with his story of 
the afternoon's explorations, for though they had 
no bearing in his mind on the robbery case, they 
might prove interesting to any officer of the law. 
He had heard enough about Dopey Bennie to 
know that the man was a mystery to the police 
and the county officers as well, and if his adven- 
ture threw any light on that puzzle so much was 
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gained. Since the sheriff was not in town, Parks 
could not carry his tale to him at once, and he 
decided not to "spill anjrthing" to other members 
of the staff. He made up his mind to await Bro- 
derick's return, and meantime he would get into 
his dress suit and enjoy the party at the club. 

Of course, he thought, while dressing in his 
room, he might have hunted up Oilman and 
informed him what he had seen, but that could 
wait until he came to the office in the morning. 
For his chief interest just now was in seeing and 
dancing with Celia. He had confined himself so 
carefully to the most casual remarks to her in the 
office, that he was fairly hungry to meet her in 
the comparative intimacy of the ballroom. 

But how would Celia regard him after what 
she had seen the night before? That was a 
serious matter — ^particularly because he did not 
dare explain. At least, not until he had seen 
Celia's father and told him everything — and Bro- 
derick was out of town. 

He entered the Woman's Qub in a state of 
aj^rehension beside which the situation in the 
Copper Queen was mild. He was already get- 
ting used to having his life in danger, but to be 
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out of Celiacs good graces was something he 
regarded as much more serious. His heart ail- 
ment had progressed already to that state. 

If Celia had seen him at the Copper Queen, 
then she would probably cut him cold. And if 
she didn't cut him cold, he would feel that she 
was more tolerant than he liked to believe her. In 
either case he would be miserable. On the other 
hand if she didn't cut him cold he couldn't be 
sure whether she had seen him or not, and he 
naturally couldn't bring up the matter himself. 
So it is evident that he was almost foredoomed to 
some form of misery, which is, of course, true of 
all lovers. 

Celia in a sport suit was charming, Celia in the 
severe neatness of her office clothes was smart 
and extremely easy to gaze upon, but Celia in an 
evening frock, as he realized when he caught 
sight of her on the floor, was more than pretty, 
she was beautiful. He stood in the doorway of 
the ballroom watching her as she danced with 
some man who seemed familiar, but whom he 
could not quite place. Not at least, at the dis- 
tance. Presently the music stopped, and Celia 
and her escort made their way toward him. 
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When they reached the doorway Celia, looking 
straight at Parks, cut him dead. 

But Partes, who by now had so thoroughly 
dwelt on such a contingency that it was less of a 
shock than might be imagined, was trying to com- 
prehend the significance of another fact — ^namely, 
that the man with Celia was the man who had 
passed him that afternoon in the tunnel leading 
from Dopey Bennie's cellar. He stared stupidly 
after Celia and her companion, then turned to one 
of the other men in the doorway. 

"Who's the chap with Miss Broderick?" he 
asked, as carelessly as he could. 

"That's Hartman, the lawyer,'* was the reply. 

Parks thanked him. Hartman, yes he'd heard 
of him. A successful corporation lawyer, as he 
recalled. It was strange that he hadn't happened 
to run across him before. But just what was 
Hartman doing in Dopey Bennie's cabin that 
afternoon? Or rather, just why did he find it 
necessary to sneak in and out in that manner? 
He was debating this question when he suddenly 
bumped into Jim Watkins, in an ill-fitting dress 
suit, with his tie awry. 

"What are you doing here, Jim ?" he asked the 
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deputy. "I thought you didn't go in for this 
sort of thing." 

"I don't/' Jim answered, '1)ut the missus says 
I has to come. It's my daughter's first time at a 
regular society doing and her ma says you'll be 
there — an' you'll like it I So I'm here." 

"All right, now you're here, come into the 
smoking-room with me while I slip you an earfuL 
I've got a lot of stuff to tell you, Jim." 

The deputy nodded and the two men settled 
themselves presently in the comer of the smok- 
ing-room, where they talked in low voices. And 
Parks told the story of the afternoon's adventure, 
and also that of the night before. He hadn't 
wholly intended to do this, but after seeing Hart- 
man he felt that he must get help in his problem, 
and he was certain that the sheriff would approve 
of his going to Watkins with the story. But he 
left Celia out of his narration. 

Watkins smoked quietly, listening with 
unmoved face. When Parks had finished he said : 

"I reckon you'd better steer clear of that dis- 
trict by night It ain't very healthy for you, I'd 
say, offhand. Fact is, if I was you I'd be with 
somebody during the evenings when you can. As 
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for the rest of that story, maybe you better not 
do no more sleuthin' on your own till the sheriff 
comes back. I'd like to take a look at that under- 
ground retreat myself, but I*m afraid I might 
start something the sheriff ain*t ready to have 
started, so there's nothing to do but wait. Hart- 
man ? Well, I never did care for that guy/* 

And with this Parks had to be content And 
he went home from the dance with Watkins — ^who 
sneaked away by the side door, from the wrath 
of his wife — ^as his companion, and went to bed 
to dream that he was dancing with Celia at the 
bottom of a mine shaft to the time of Pete 
Pierce's harmonica when all at once Celia 
changed into Wong Sing and he and the China- 
man were wrestling on the platform of the aban- 
doned shaft, with Hartman trying to shove them 
both over the edge while the Copper Queen lady 
clung to his neck. He awoke to find the dawn 
coming through the window of his room, and 
disentangled himself from the sheets he had 
wound himself in during his imaginaiy struggle. 



CHAPTER XVI 

WOKG SIKG SINGS 

¥¥7RITERS of copy-book phrases and certain 
^^ successful men admonish striving boys 
who dream of being president and ambitious 
young men who desire to get on in the world, that 
there is no such thir^ as luck. But they're mis* 
taken. For if Gilman hadn't sent Parks down to 
the dope colony for a story he wouldn't have gone 
down that shaft And if he hadn't descended 
the shaft he wouldn't have seen Hartman. And 
if he hadn't gone to the Woman's Qub party it 
might have been weeks before he happened to sec 
Hartman on the streets or run across him as he 
did. And if on the next afternoon he hadn't 
started down-town to trace a story regarding a 
fight at the hot tamale place on South Main 
Street he wouldn't have seen Hartman step into 
a cigar store near the abandoned shaft he had 
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already investigated. Furthermore, if the sheriff 
had come back to town, or if Gilman hadn^t also 
been away, he might not have let his curiosity 
again tempt him to what he should have known 
was a risky piece of work, especially in view of 
Watkins* warning the night before. 

But all these things did happen to happen, and 
the result of them forms this chapter. Call them 
luck or chance or circumstance, or what you 
please. 

Now there was nothing necessarily suspicious, 
even after what he had seen the day before, in 
Hartman's entering this cigar store. True, it 
was a dingy, musty, dusty old place with a very 
meager stock of smoking materials, as Paries 
recalled from the one time he had tried to get 
cigarettes there; and not the sort of place Hart- 
man was likely to buy tobacco, but there might be 
the most legitimate of business reasons for his 
dropping in. Only, after what he had seen the 
day before. Parks naturally wondered exactly 
how legitimate that business might be. He 
decided to let the hot tamale story slide for the 
time being, and instead turned east and walked 
past the little store, briskly, as though bent on an 
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important errand. A glance inside showed him 
that Hartman was not in the front of the shop. 

"Which doesn't mean a thing in particular/' 
thought Parks, "but may mean a lot in general.*' 

He went a block or so farther down the street, 
stepped into a little grocery store and bought two 
apples, one of whidi he put in a paper bag while 
he mtmched the other. He didn't know who 
might be interested in his doings and it was just 
as well to have something to explain his going 
east past the cigar store. When he had come back 
to Main Street, he turned south again, and noted 
from the sidewalk that the one-story building 
occupied by the cigar store was L shaped, and 
that the part forming the base of the L came 
flush against the side of the tool-shed of the 
abandoned mine. 

"And that's that," said Parks. "There's a 
door or some sort of opening from that shed to 
the store." 

He wanted to make sure of the fact, however, 
which required that he enter the shack. His 
first impulse was to dodge quickly into it when 
no one was looking, but he decided against such 
procedure. It would seem suspicious and furtive 
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if somebody were about. What he did there- 
fore, was to pause by the shaft, examine the old 
windi which had been once used as the hoisting 
apparatus, look over the rusty pipes that had car- 
ried air down to the workings, and generally 
present the appearance of a curious man inter- 
ested in an old mine. Then openly and in full 
view of the street he finally walked into the tool- 
shed. And there a quidc examination of its side^ 
revealed a loose board that could be slid up or 
down, and that would just let a man's body 
through. Parks estimated Peering through the 
cradc between it and the next board he saw that 
there was a door in the L of the cigar store back 
of it. 

"Very simple,*' Parks said thoughtfully, "and 
it explains how Mr. Hartman got out of this 
shaft the other day without having to emerge on 
the street from this shack, which might look 
queer." 

Now the sensible thing for Parks to have done 
was to call it a day so far as this investigation was 
concerned and go on in pursuit of his hot tamale 
story. He could tell the sheriff about what he 
had found and let that officer do the rest of the 
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investigating with whatever force he cared to 
use. After all, as far as Parks could figure, there 
wasn't any connection between this mystery and 
the robbery he was working on, and the thing had 
no relation to his own work for the sheriff. But 
how about his work for Gilman ? Hadn't Oilman 
told him that he could forget any assignment if 
he ran across another story that looked bigger? 
And if this didn't look bigger than a hot tamale 
story he hadn't learned anything in his college 
and his professional journalism. 

"I guess I'll take another chance," he decided, 
and lifting the board in the floor he gazed down 
into the shaft. There was no movement, no 
flicker of light He felt with his feet for the 
ladder, climbed down, lowered the board above 
him silently, and with his heart thumping loudly, 
slowly made his way down the ladder into the 
darkness. 

When he felt the platform under his feet he 
stood for a moment, listening. He reached into 
his pocket for the flash-light he had purchased, 
and threw its beam across the shaft to the spot on 
the sheathing which led into the tunnel. He 
moved across the platform and pushed gently 
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against the planks which had yielded to his hand 
on the first visit. They failed to move. 

"The dam thing must be fastened/' he mum- 
bled. "Hartman evidently was careless on his 
other visit." He felt about the boards for some 
indication of a nail or a catch that might hold the 
trap in place, but found nothing. "Now how the 
dickens did Hartman open this thing?" he que- 
ried, "I wonder if he had to give some sort of 
signal and somebody else opened it for him?" 

If that were the method Parks knew he might 
as well climb back out of the shaft. He had every 
excuse for doing so. He knew he was taking a 
foolhardy risk in coming down here again alone., 
anyhow, and now that he found the trap locked 
or fastened in some way he realized, as he whis- 
pered to himself, "This is no place for a nervous 
man." 

But he didn't climb back. And for a reason 
sensible and hard-headc;d people will regard as 
ridiculous. This reason was nothing but the 
sheer delight in romance, a delight born of youth, 
and imagination and memory of breathless tales 
of adventure he had read. Half seriously and 
half whimsically. Parks put the mental question. 
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"Now what would Sherlock Holmes have done in 
a case like this? 

"My dear Watson," he continued, whispering 
to himself in the darkness, "the thing is absurdly 
simple. Hartman must have opened this door 
himself because if somebody else had to open it 
for him yesterday both men would not have for-, 
gotten to fasten it. A man whose business it is to 
guard a trap like this would have seen to it that 
the catch was fastened. Therefore I think we can 
safely say that Hartman opened it himself. If he 
opened it, we can. 

"Very well, let us proceed. It is plain that the 
method of opening this door, if we assume that 
the people who use it are fairly clever, would not 
be the obvious and time worn one of a secret nail 
head in the boards or anything like that which 
any curious person would look for if he were 
interested in getting through, or which a careless 
hand might happen to press. No, it would be f ari 
enough away from the door to make it have no 
seeming relation to the door, and it would not be 
where anybody was likely to blunder into it. 
Where might that be ? 

"Well, the safest place of all would be under 
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the platfonn. You might take a glance under the 
platform, Watson, and see what you shall see/' 

Parks' reasoning was not necessarily inescap- 
able, but he followed it He lay down on the 
boards with his head over the edge and peered 
under, throwing his flash as he looked. And 
there, hanging just below a wall plate and against 
the shaft he saw a bit of frayed rope. He reached 
tmder and pulled it There was a little click as of 
a latch lifting and he got to his feet to find that 
the door in the shaft side had swung open a crack. 

"I know I'm going to wake up and find that 
I Ve fallen out of bed again or something like 
that," Parks said to himself, "but until I do I'm 
not going to pinch myself. And here goes for the 
next episode in the dream." He pushed through 
the door and entered the tunnel. Again he 
paused and listened. There was no sound. He 
flashed the light on the door and saw that the 
inside catch, a simple enough bar of steel that 
dropped into a fastening such as one finds on 
shed doors or old-fashioned screens, could easily 
be lifted if he had to get out in a hurry. So he 
closed the door behind him and groped his way 
along the tunnel. 
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UTK 



I'm an awful idiot/' he kept repeating to hin>- 
self. "If I had any sense I wouldn't be here. 
According to the insurance tables I have some- 
thing like thirty-five years more on this earth 
coming to me^ and I don't see why I should gam- 
ble with them for a story. I'm losing a month 
every fifteen minutes in fright right now, and yet 
I keep on getting into a worse jam." 

He reached the shaft that led up to Dopey Ben- 
nie's house and stood at the foot of the ladder. 

"Well, what are you going to do now, you 
poor simp?" he murmured. "If you climb that 
ladder and listen at the door or whatever it is up 
there you doubtless won't hear anything. And 
you probably can't get in unless you know the 
proper knock or pass-word. And if you do get in 
you doubtless won't get out again and what good 
is a dead reporter to his paper ? I dunno. So I'll 
climb the ladder." 

At the top of the shaft Parks stood on the ledge 
and listened, his ear against the wall He could 
near nothing. Evidently the opening in this wall 
led to a cellar and it was unlikely that Dopey Ben- 
nie or his visitors used it as a conference room. 

"Well, what are we gonna do?" he mused, in 
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the words of that famous story of Bert Williams. 
"Can't do nuf f in' till Martin comes/' he told him- 
self, still in the words of the story. And that 
story gave him an idea. There was just one way 
he could have that door opened for him — ^and that 
was a chance — ^without revealing that somebody 
was there who didn't belong to the favored mem- 
bers of Bennie's circle. He could mew. But if 
nobody was in the cellar he wouldn't be heard. 

And here old Lady Luck again showed her 
hand. For he heard steps descending the stairs to 
the cellar. His first impulse was to drop down 
the ladder as swiftly as possible and hide agaitist 
the shaft wall, but he didn't, for the steps were 
those of Wong Sing, as Parks realized when he 
heard the Chinaman chanting his interminable 
song. Now Wong Sing, he figured, had not 
come down to open the door, because Parks had 
heard no footsteps following his. Therefore he 
was alone in the cellar. Maybe even a Chinaman 
would be curious enough to find out what a cat 
might be doing in the shaft and would open the 
panel to see. 

Parks gave a low, plaintive meow. He heard 
the Chinaman pause in his shuffling about the eel- 
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lar and stop his song. He meowed again, a lit- 
tle more loudly. Wong Sing approached the 
wall. It must be only a thickness of boards, 
thought Parks, for he could almost hear the 
Chinaman breathe. 

"Cat, what he do belong here ?'* he caught the 
muttered words of the Oriental. 

He wondered if Wong would perhaps go up- 
stairs and get his master or open the door him- 
self. "Well," he figured, "if he goes up-stairs 
I'll wait until I hear steps following him down 
and then I'll get out of here. I'll have time, I 
think." 

But the Chinaman did not go up-stairs, and 
Parks meowed a third time. Wong Sing shuf- 
fled close to the wall. Parks heard his hand 
feeling along it, the panel swung in perhaps two 
inches and the Chinaman's eye appeared at the 
crack. Parks thrust his shoulder against the 
door and fairly leaped inside. 



aiAPTER XVII 



COUNaLS AND COUNSEL 



WONG SING staggered back and opened his 
mouth to yell, but it was just light enough 
in the cellar for Parks to see to strike. He 
caught Wong on the point of the chin with his 
full strength back of the blow and Wong dropped 
like a stone. The thud of his fall was muffled by 
the dirt floor of the cellar. Parks waited with an 
anxious ear for sounds of movement on the floor 
above but none came. 

He searched the place rapidly for something 
to bind Wong's hands but there was no rope in 
the cellar. He thought for a moment, then 
whipped his necktie from around his collar and 
tied Wong's hands behind him with that. For a 
gag his handkerchief, drawn as tight as he could 
pull it about Wong's jaws and mouth and knotted 
behind his head, had to suffice. 

i8s 
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Next he went back to the door through which 
he had entered and with the aid of his flash 
tried to discover the way it was opened. On 
examination the door proved to be covered inside 
with a half inch or so of cement fashioned to 
look exactly like the cement blocks which com- 
posed the rest of the cellar wall. Parks could see 
that the door fitted so neatly that when closed the 
crack was not visible and it was further disguised 
with smudges of sooty dirt, while charred papers 
littered the floor near it Parks could understand 
how even the most painstaking observer would 
take it for granted that there had happened to 
be a fire in this part of the cellar which had thus 
mariced the wall. 

He finally found the means by which the door 
was fastened. It was absurdly simple, merely a 
large spike which dropped into a hole in the top 
of the door through the two-by-four rafter run- 
ning above the wall. A small rusty nail on 
which hung an old coat gave purchase enough to 
pull the door open, when the fastening spike was 
removed. Parks debated whether or not to shut 
the door. He finally determined to close it but 
not to drop the retaining spike. If he should 
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need to get out quickly by this exit he wouldn't 
want to be delayed by fussing with that bit of 
mechanism. 

All the while he was inspecting the door and 
watching for Wong to recover consciousness he 
was saying to himself, "Of course this is all abso- 
lutely ridiculous and medieval. People nowadays 
don't indulge in secret doors and underground 
timnels and all this clap-trap. Or even if they 
do it merely proves that this Dopey Bennie person 
runs a gambling house or uses this method to let 
in his swell patrons who don't care to have it 
known that they hit the pipe. I'll probably find 
Hartman ensconced in a bunk and rolling a pill 
while Dopey Bennie tends the lamp for him. 
However, even that is a story, so let's proceed." 

Wong stirred where he lay on the floor and his 
eyes opened as Parks threw the flash on him. 
Parks didn't like those eyes, they reminded him 
of the cobra which stared unblinkingly out at him 
from its glass cage in a circus zoo. But he lifted 
Wong in his arms and carried him over to a 
comer of the cellar. 

"Now my inscrutable Oriental," he whispered, 
"you stay there until I tell you to move. Con- 
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found It," he added, "your feet are loose. Now 
how the deuce am I going to tie them? I've 
got it." 

He took the coat off its rusty nail on the door 
and tied its arms around Wong's ankles- The 
Chinaman didn't struggle, for he was still too 
dazed to realize exactly what had happened. 
With a last glance at the Oriental and a swift 
survey of the basement to fix the location of the 
door in his mind. Parks softly climbed the steps 
to the next floor. Wong had left the door from 
the cellar slightly ajar and Parks peered cau- 
tiously through it. He saw a kitchen sparsely 
furnished, with a stove, a chair and a sink. There 
was no one in it. Another door led out the oppo- 
site side. As Parks tiptoed across he thanked his 
lucky stars that he happened to be wearing a pair 
of composition soled shoes. Leather might have 
creaked. At this door which led out of the kitchen 
he stopped and listened, for he could hear voices 
in that next room. 

"I don't like this rough stuff," Parks recog- 
nized Hartman's voice. "All you do is get rid of 
one man and set a btmch of others on the trail," 

"Besides that, you're suffering from cold feet. 
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Smith/* another voice spoke, "you got panio 
stricken only a couple of weeks ago and sent a 
couple of my men out to get this man. They 
missed him, and I'm glad of it, because you 
hadn't any reason for your worry but your own 
fears and if the boob had been shot there'd have 
been hell popping around here and it might have 
crabbed the whole thing. 

Well, I don't take your dope on him, Dopey, 
said the man who evidently was addressed, "he's 
no boob, and the way he arrived here on the 
scene just when he did looks funny to me. I 
think I was right in trying to get rid of him." 

"Shooting," Hartman's smooth voice purred, 
"is, however, not a wise method in a city which 
has so many shafts a man might easily fall down. 
Not that such an accident is necessary in this 
case — I speak of this purely as a general suggest 
tion. Personally I agree with Bennie that this 
young man is exactly what he seems to be, a 
reporter. I talked with the sheriffs daughter 
about him last nighty and she said that her father 
had simply got acquainted with him on the train 
and asked him to stop with them a day or two. 
He left them very suddenly and while the sheriff 
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hadn't told her so she thought there must have 
been some sort of a row, because Broderick 
hardly spoke to him since except when he asked 
for news in the office. That doesn't look much 
as if this reporter was working for the sheriff, 
does it? No, he's nothing but a callow young 
college grad and a reporter." 

"Blessings on Celia," thought Parks. 

"That girl might be playing you for a sucker," 
suggested the querulous voice of the third man. 

"What, that simple little kid? Don't make 
me laugh! Why, she didn't even know I was 
piunping her." 

"Oh, all right, have it your own way, you 
two," said the third man, "But I'd like to see 
this reporter Parks somewhere else than here. 
Now what about the sheriff? He's always throw- 
ing a monkey wrench into our machinery. What's 
the plan?" 

"We have it now," Bennie spoke, "and it'll 
break him for life. Listen." He lowered his 
voice so that Parks could no longer hear. He 
put his ear closer against the door but still could 
catch no words. He was trembling with excite- 
ment. Lord, what a story he had butted into— a 
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story not yet for publication but for the sheriff. 
Suddenly Bennie raised his voice. 

"Wong," he caUed. "Where is that Chink ?' 

Parks slid away from the door and toward the 
cellar entrance. He heard Bennie call again, 
"Wong." 

"Damn," said Parks, as he started down the 
cellar stairs, "just when the thing was getting 
really good." 

He heard the scrape of a chair as Bennie got 
up and opened the door to the kitchen. He 
yanked open the secret door and half-climbed, 
half-fell down the ladder. A quick glance just 
before he left the cellar had shown him that Wong 
was still in his comer, safely bound. Parks ran 
down the tunnel, ripped at the catch of the door 
into the shaft, slid through, pulled the trap to 
behind him, and walked into the arms of two men 
on the platform. 

"What's yer hurry, bo?" said a voice and a 
flash-light shone full in his face. 

"Holy mackerel, if it ain't our friend from 
back East," the voice of the other man declared. 
"What's he doing here?" 
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"No good," the other muttered. "What'U we 
do with him, take him up to the boss ?" 

"Aw, t'row him down th' shaft,'* the second 
man suggested. "That's the quickest way to fix 
things. I'm tired of being told one thing by one 
guy an' another thing by the boss. If we t'row 
him over the edge we're through an' finished with 
this lad." 

"All right. I'm with you. Say yer prayers 
quick, kid, it's a long way to the bottom an' a 
longer way than that to hell, but you won't have 
time for prayers going down." 

Parks struggled and fought with all his 
strength, but the two men dragged him slowly 
toward the edge of the platform. And while he 
fought he still kept thinking, "Why, this is all a 
tragic joke, it simply doesn't happen. Pretty 
quick they'll let go and I'll find it's just their 
idea of htunor." 

And then, when it seemed that his strength was 
going, that in spite of his utmost efforts he would 
go over the edge and down two hundred feet to 
the sump below, another flash-light illumined the 
whole scene of their struggle and a lazy voice 
drawled : 
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"Take yer hands off him, Dorgan, an* stick 'em 
up. You too, Finck/' and as the two men obeyed 
the order Parks saw Jim Watkins' grizzled head 
sticking above the platform from where he stood 
on the ladder below, and a blue steel automatic 
covering his captors. 

"Frisk *em for guns, Parks," said the deputy, 
"they^re mean individuals." 

Parks obeyed and from each of the two men 
took a heavy automatic. 

"Now, boys," drawled the deputy, "just follow 
me down this here ladder and remember that my 
friend has you covered from above and me from 
beneath." 

"Not forgetting me down here, Jim," came 
from the shaft below. 

"Celia!" Parks cried, amazed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



UP THE PYTHON SHAFT 



€il TOLD her to keep out of this," the deputy 

* explained, "but she would come. Lead the 
way down, Celia." 

They descended, keeping the two erodes cov- 
ered by the light of the flash Celia carried pointed 
up at the group. By the time they had reached 
the bottom of the shaft they heard the door to the 
tunnel above them open and saw a flash of light 
from it, but nothing more, for Watkins herded his 
charges into the station, and with Parks menac- 
ing them from behind and Celia following with 
a light, rushed them along on their way. 

"Who's up there. Parks?" said the deputy. 

"Hartman, Bennie, and another man. I didn't 
recognize his voice," replied Parks. "I would if 
I heard it again, though. Probably the Chink 
is free by now. They'd been out sooner if they 
hadn't stopped to untie him, as I figure it" 

194 
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"What I want to know," Watkins continued, as 
they shoved along, "is what the devil you butted 
into that joint all by your lonesome for." 

"I don't know," Parks answered, "just sheer 
buU-headedness I suppose." 

"You said it," quoth the deputy. "Think 
they'll come after us?" 

"They might, but I doubt it Hartman is too 
cautious. He doesn't know who's down here, 
and he isn't going to take a chance on being 
recognized." 

"We'll just take these birds down to the lower 
Python shaft and drive them over to Divide. I 
don't want them in our jail where somebody 
might find them," said Watkins. 

"What I want to know is how you and Celia 
got there in the shaft," Parks said. 

"We'll let that story wait," the deputy 
responded. "But I reckon we was welcome when 
we came!" 

"I reckon you were," Parks agreed. 

They threaded along the various workings until 
they reached the lower Python shaft, where they 
started up the ladder, Watkins first, climbing 
slowly with his gun on the two men below, then 
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Parks beneath the pair and with one of the rob- 
ber's guns trained on them, then Celia, throwing 
the light of her flash up and over the group. It 
was slow progress and rather dangerous, espe- 
cially with two prisoners on the verve for an 
instant of inattention or relaxation of watch- 
fulness. 

**Don't take your eyes off these babies for a 
second," Watkins warned Parks in a low tone just 
before they started up the shaft, "they're the 
hardest pair in Butte and they'll take any chance. 
Don't get within snatching distance or they'll 
make a grab for your gun, and don't take that 
muzzle off them no matter what happens." 

Parks nodded and it was with the deputy's 
advice fixed in his mind that he followed the two 
crooks up the ladder, keeping always at least two 
rounds below the feet of Finck. When they were 
perhaps two-thirds up the shaft, with three hun- 
dred feet or more of darkness and emptiness 
below them Finck gave a yell of dismay, his feet 
slipped from the rounds and his hands wrenched 
loose at the same instant. As he fell his feet 
struck Parks on the shoulder, knocking his gun 
out of his hand. Parks' other hand was wrenched 
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away from the ladder, he felt himself hanging for 
an instant in the air, then he fell backward. He 
heard Celia scream, in the second he hung in the 
air he saw her flash drop out of her hand, then 
he plunged downward. 

But not far — for as he fell past her, Celia with 
lightning quickness and a strength tmbelievable, 
shot out a hand and clutched his coat. She held 
him, though his weight almost yanked her other 
hand off the ladder roimd. Parks felt her fingers 
slipping from the fabric of his coat, but in that 
tiny fracticm of a moment that he hung head 
downward he managed, scxnehow, to hook one 
of his feet on a ladder round and relieve the 
strain on Celiacs arm. The purchase this foot 
gave him enabled him to thrust the other foot 
through the ladder and Celia, thinking as quickly 
and instinctively as she had acted, let go of his 
coat, put her arm about his waist and thus held 
him while he succeeded in thrusting his leg 
through the ladder enough to be hanging by one 
knee. Then she shouted to Waticins, "He's all 
right, Jim, and I've got them covered." 

Parks, as he pulled himself up where he could 
reach the ladder again with his hands, was sud- 
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denly aware that Finck had not fallen. And also 
that the feet of the crook were only a round or 
so above him. At once he realized that Finck's 
apparent fall had been merely an attempt to kick 
him down the shaft, and that the man had delib- 
erately let go his hold and caught himself two 
rounds below. Evidently he had been making 
ready for a second kick when Celia's shout, "I've 
got them covered," stopped him. The shaft was 
inky black, of course, after Celia had dropped her 
light but Finck could not be sure Celia wouldn't . 
be able to hit him even if she fired in the dark, 
and he hesitated before he made another attempt. 

That hesitation enabled Parks to regain his 
place on the ladder^ snatch from his pocket the 
second gun he had taken from the two men — 
luckily it had not dropped out of his coat when 
he fell — and push its muzzle against the small of 
Finck's back. 

"You try that stunt again and you'll get a slug 
through your spine," he warned Finck. "Reach 
in my right side pocket, Celia," he whispered, 
"and get my flash-light" 

She obeyed and in an instant its flare lit up 
the shaft again. 
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"I told you to watch them birds," Watkins 
reminded them from above, "now don't let 'em 
take another whack at you." He climbed up four 
rounds of the ladder. "Now, Dorgan," he 
ordered, "you climb two rounds. Oh, I've got 
you where I can plug either one of you. Finck, 
you climb three rounds, and don't you try any 
more kicking stuff or you'll kick in brimstone 
to-night. Paries, stay where you are until you're 
out of range of his feet. Keep the light on them, 
Celia. I wisht I had three hands so's I could 
hold a gun in one, a flash in the other and hang 
on with the third. All set down there? Right, 
march on, but keep the same distance apart you 
are." 

And the climb was resumed. They were within 
perhaps seventy feet of the cellar of the shaft 
and the light above was illuminating it dimly, 
when something heavy whizzed past them. Imme- 
diately afterward Watkins' automatic spoke. 

"This is gettin' to be a real party," he cried, 
"flatten yourselves against the ladder. Douse the 
glim," he commanded. 

A second missile hurtled past, and a yell of 
pain irom Dorgan showed that it had struck him. 
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but not squarely enough to dislodge him from 
the ladder. 

"Stay where you are," Watkins ordered, "keep 
these two guys covered, there's light enough for 
that And if you keep under 'em they'll get it 
first. I'm goin' up to see who this person is 
that's irritatin' us." 

He swarmed up the ladder swiftly. When he 
was a few feet from the top he stepped off and 

straddled a shaft timber. "Now stick yer 

heads over the edge," he yelled, "and 



watch me shoot 'em off." He had the advantage 
that he was practically in darkness and whoever 
was above would be silhouetted against the light 

No more missiles came down the shaft. Celia 
and Parks were tense and watchful, the two 
crooks clung where they were, since to move 
meant bullets from below. 

"I'm goin' on up," Watkins decided. "I don't 
think there's gonta be no shootin' because who- 
ever's up there doesn't want a noise. That'd 
bring other folks around." He hitched hmiself 
back to the ladder, and gun in hand climbed up 
and disappeared over the edge of the shaft. A 
moment afterward he peered down again. 
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"Nobody up here in sight," he said. "Reckon 
they got cold feet or beat it to get further orders. 
Guess they wasn't lookin' for a large party like 
this. Come up, as quick as you can. Come on, 
Dorgan, get a move on. Lead the procession." 
The crook obeyed and as rapidly as possible the 
whole group climbed out of the shaft. 

Watkins rushed them across the mine yard and 
into that of a small house near by, where Celia's 
car was cached in a shed. He slipped handcuffs 
on the two men, piled them into the tonneau and 
got in with them, motioned Parks to do the same, 
while Celia took the driver's seat and backed the 
car out of the shed. 

"Where to?" she asked. 

"Divide," replied Watkins, "and drive like the 
devil. I hope nobody seen who was with us, but 
we'll have to take a chance on that." 

The car roared as they turned on the road. 



CHAPTER XIX 



EXPLANATIONS 



THE jailer at Divide eyed their prisoners dubi- 
ously. "What's the charge?" he demanded, 
"Obstructin' underground traffic," said 
iVatkins. 

"I never heard of such a crime," the jailer 
objected. 

"It's very serious," Watkins grinned. "That's 
why I bring 'em to you. And listen, Bert," he 
commanded. "These laddie bucks ain't here offi- 
cially, you get me? And nobody sees 'em, no 
matter if it's the governor himself." 
'But the law says — " began the jailer. 
'Never mind what the law says, what I say 
goes. The law's intended to protect the public 
from gazabes like these, and if we have to break 
the law to protect 'em, why, we break the law. 
Are you f oUowin' me ?" 
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"I'm right with you/' grinned the officer. 

"And while these birds will be here anytime you 

want them they won't be here when anybody else 

wants them." 

Except Bill," Watkins corrected. 
Except Bill," agreed the jailer. 

Now suppose we have some explanations all 
around," the deputy remarked, as they turned the 
car homeward. "Banning with you." 

"No, beginning with Celia/' Parks insisted, 
"my part of it is extra ultra-secret and highly 
devious and sensational. Oh, I forgot in all this 
swift action to thank you for saving my life. 
Both of you. But Celia particularly. Gee," he 
exclaimed, "you've got some strength in that arm 
of yours. I — ^I don't know how to tell you what 
I think of all you've done this afternoon. But 
how did you happen to be there at all ?" 

"Why, because," she began, "I heard ^" 

She stopped and bit her lip. 

Go on, Celia," urged Parks. 

Don't you dare speak to me," she said icily. 
"I don't understand," poor Parks protested. 
"You've just saved my life and now I can't speak 
to you." 
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"That has nothing whatever to do with it/' 
Celia insisted, "what I did I would have done for 
anybody." 

"Oh," said Parks. "Many thanks. I had an 
idea this was a special case and not just a general 
practise." 

"I mean," Celia explained, "that I would do 
anything I could to save anybody's life. Or 
almost anybody's," she added. "But what I 
meant about the other thing was that this had 
nothing whatever to do with that." 

What had nothing to do with what ?" 

'You're getting your life saved had nothing to 
do with speaking to me. And I don't want you 
ever to call me Celia again." She sat up very 
straight and looked intently down the absolutely 
straight road. "Unless," she added, after two 
minutes, "you will explain." 

"Explain what ? Getting my life saved ?" 

Celia's lip trembled. "You know very well 
what I mean," she said. 

Parks' mind was so full of the afternoon's 
activities that for a minute he couldn't imagine 
what she was talking about. And then, of a sud- 
den, he remembered. "Oh, that!" he cried. "Pll 
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tell you all about it, if you'll promise to believe 



me. 
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^How can I promise to believe you until I hear 
about it?" 

"All right, then, I'll explain/' And he told her 
the story of the lady in red who had followed him 
and Jenson out of the Copper Queen. 

"And you never saw her before?" queried 
Celia, when he had finished. 

"Never," lied Parks, believing it to be the bet- 
ter course. For he had seen that girl in red be- 
fore, though it was not until this moment that he 
recalled it — he had seen her at the Copper Queen 
that night the sheriff sent him down to Mercury 
Street to look over the underworld. Which, he 
thought swiftly, may have been the reason the 
girl placed him as the object of the m)rsterious 
Red Dorgan's venom. For it was on that night 
that the attempted shooting took place. 

"Then it's all right, Mike — and you may speak 
to me if you like," Celia said softly. 

"YouVe got a few explanations to make your* 
self, young lady,'* Parks pointed out. "How did 
you come to be with Watkins? How did Wat- 
kins himself happen to be there? How " 
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"Well, it all just sort of happened," the sher- 
iffs daughter explained. "You see I — I saw you 
and Jim talking at the dance last night, and this 
morning I got to thinking maybe Fd been a little 

hasty when I ^when I cut you at the party and 

when I kept it up to-day, and so I asked Jim what 
you were talking about He wouldn't tell me at 
first, but when I said I had a right to know 
because I was the sheriffs daughter and his con- 
fidential secretary and therefore his representa- 
tive when he was away, and when I used some 
other arguments- 
Tears," said Watkins, "buckets of 'em.' 
' — Some other arguments, Jim told me about 
yesterday afternoon and the night before and 
everything. And so this afternoon I made up 
my mind that Fd call you up and apologize for 
thinking what I thought and acting the way I did. 
And Mr. HoUworth said you'd gone down to get 
that hot tamale story. So I called that place and 

they said you weren't there. Then ^well, I 

guess I had an intuition or something for I knew 
the shaft you'd told Jim about was on the way 
down to the tamale place, and I got sort of 
alarmed. 
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''So I told Jim I was afraid you had gone down 
that shaft again and he said finally he'd go and 
see. I asked him whether he thought it would be 
wise to go down the shaft up-town here and he 
said he guessed he'd try the shaft on the flat and 
come up from there, as it mightn't be so public. 
I told him I wanted to go, but he wouldn't let me. 

"So after he'd left I ran up to my room and put 
on my riding togs and got the car out of the 
garage and drove down to the shaft, or near it. 
And I got there ahead of Jim and just happened 
to see those two men sneak around the workings 
and disappear down the shaft Jim had taken 2 
street-car and when he arrived and found me 
already there he was terribly mad, but I showed 
him my gun — ^I can shoot, too— and I said if he 
didn't let me go down with him I'd come anyhow 
after he was out of sight." 

Jim interrupted. "There's one thing that 
sounds kinda ftmny in what she says," he 
remarked, "that stuff about shootin.' Some 
might think she meant by that if I didn't let her 
come along she was gonta shoot one of my eyes 
out or somethin', but I hereby declares that 
wasn't her meanin'. Her meanin' bein' that if 
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trouble come up she could shoot at the guys that 
started it" 

"So I opined," Parks cotmnended. "Go on, 
Celia." 

"Well, there really isn't anjrthing more to telL 
We just went down the shaft and finally came up 
where you were fighting with those two men and 
after that you were along/* 

"There's one little matter she omitted," said 
the deputy, "the same bein' that it was Celia that 
acted as guide for this party of two, she havin' 
what I would call a plum uncanny sense of loca^ 
tion that took us straight up there to the shaft, 
where I would have been wanderin' around the 
subterranean levels of Butte still, I redcon." 

"It's been heaps of fun," Celia cried, "and for 
once in my life I didn't seem a bit like a girl." 

Parks looked at her in the twilight as the car 
rushed toward Butte. The wind was blowing her 
loosened hair under the boy's cap she wore, and 
pressing her smart riding coat against her slim 
body, which served to bring out its ripening 
curves and soft feminine grace. The excitement 
and wind had brought a brilliant color into her 
cheeks, her lips were redly parted, her eyes agleam. 
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**You may not feel like a girl, Cclia," he 
observed, ^'but you sure couldn't look more like 
one in a white organdie with a blue sash and 
roses in your hair." 

Celia dimpled and flushed even more 
brilliantly. 

"After all/' she replied, "I guess I'd rather be 
a girl even if for no other reason than to have 
things like that said to me." 

They were passing Silver Bow now and Jim 
Watkins called out from the tonneau, "Say, Celia, 
you'd better drop me here. I've got to see a man 
about a cattle rustlin' case." The car stopped and 

m 

he got out. Celia waved him a good-by as she 
threw in the clutch again. Watkins watched the 
car drive on up the road. "I kin get a lift most 
anytime from here," he mused, "an' even if I have 
to walk it 'u'd be better than sittin' back in that 
seat spoilin' a chanct like that for those two." 

"You know, Celia dear," Parks said, and he 
was quite unconscious of the "dear" — ^though 
Celia wasn't, "I do owe my life to you. And as 
it's the only life I have it's mighty valuable to me. 
So my debt is a big one." 

Celia bent a little closer over the wheel. "I'm 
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glad if I helped/* she said, *%it, Mike, please 
don't take such chances again. I'm fond of 
Butte, but sometimes — ^sometimes it's an awfully 
tough town J 

Is — is my life worth something to you, too ?' 
he asked trying to catch her eyes. 

"Why, of course," she answered, "all my 
friends' lives are." 

"Oh, is that all ? Then it was simply an inter- 
est in lives in general and not in one individual 
life?" 

She didn't answer for a moment as the car 
swung around the foot of Big Butte. 

Which was it, Celia?" 

They say," Celia finally spoke, "that the 
West is a land of individualists. And I'm a true 
daughter of the West." 

Whereupon she opened the cut-out and stepped 
on the accelerator and the car swooped into 
Butte at a speed which the city fathers had 
declared illegal to the point of immorality. But 
it's doubtful if either one of them would have 
been able to give any testimony as to their speed. 
They weren't riding a car, but a comet that 
flashed through the infinite heavens of happiness. 






CHAPTER XX 



AN EVENING OUT 



^IT^HEN Dopey Bennie's voice failed to sum- 
^^ mon Wong Sing after the third call, he 
grunted, ^'Something's happened to Wong. 
Never had to call him more than once before,'* 
and getting up from his chair, he left his two 
companions and started through the kitchen and 
down the cellar stairs to investigate. In the dim- 
ness of the basement he could at first locate noth- 
ing, but after a moment he heard Wong stir in 
his corner, and with an exclamation he rushed 
over to the Chinaman. 

"Bound and gagged,'* he exclaimed. ''Some- 
body's been here." He imtied Wong swiftly and 
removed the handkerchief from his mouth. 

"What happened ?" he queried. 

For a moment Wong could not answer, but 
presently his words came. "Man he come, he 
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meow all same cat I open door look sec what 
cat he come outside ; bang, something hit me velly 
hard, all lights he go out Plitty quick I wake 
up, I find my hands all tied up, legs they tie, too. 
No can yell, he put handkerchief over my mouth. 
Plitty soon he go up-stairs, I think he listen what 
you say perhaps. By by he come down in gleat 
rush, he lun out door. Then you come." 

"Who was it, Wong?" 

"I no know him, but I think he all same man 
come to flont door two thlee days ago, ask for 
you. I say you no home. He say tell 'em I calL 
I say what name? He say^ no name, tell him 
newsplapa man. That's alL" 

"Um," commented Dopey. "That's all, eh? 
I guess m see the others about this." 

He ran lightly up the stairs and burst in on the 
other two men. "Found Wcmg gagged and tied 
up down there," he said, "somebody's wise. At 
least somebody was outside this door listening to 
our ccwifab." 

"Know who it was?" asked Hartman. 

"No, but Wong says he thinks it was a news- 
paper man who called at the house and asked for 
me the other day." 

"Parks," shriUed Smith. "And he's the harm- 
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less person you poor simps wouldn't take my 
dope on. Where's he gone?" 

"I don't know. I wasn't going to stick my 
head down that shaft and perhaps find it full of 
cops or sheriff's deputies. 

*Well, I'll take a look if you won't, Bennie, 
Hartman said. "If they're there we're in trouble 
anyway, and if they aren't we want to know it 
Smith, take a loo4c out the window and see if 
there seems to be anybody watdiing in the alley. 
They may have the whole place surrounded, 
underground and above. 

''I don't see anybody but Charlie the Coke, 
Smith answered, after a glance through a hole 
in the curtain shade which covered the window. 
"But I'm not going out that way if I can help it 
I can't afford to be seen coming out of here any 
more than I can afford being seen to come in." 

"Come on, both of you, then," Hartman 
insisted, "and we'll take a peep down the shaft." 

Cautiously they made their way down the 
stairs, and with equal caution they opened the 
disguised door. There was no sound from below. 
Hartman took out his flash-light and threw its 
beam down the hole. 

"There's no one in the shaft," he said, "and 
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Tm going down to investigate further. You 
fellows can come or stay as you choose. If I 
get shot—" 

'Wait a minute/' said Dopey, **there's no use 
of your showing yourself. I'll send Wong. If 
he's caught there it won't mean anything like the 
suspicion that it would if you or Smith went 
down." 

Wong shook his head slowly. 

"I no go/' he said, "my chin he velly sore 
now. I no get bang, ouch on him again. That 
fellow he velly stlong." 

"All right, it's up to me then," Hartman said. 
"Here goes." 

He disappeared down the ladder. His look 
into the depths of the abandoned shaft showed 
him only the flickering of a light near the bot- 
tom, and by that light he saw only one figure, 
which was that of Parks, disappearing into the 
cross-cut, the others having gone ahead. Nor 
could Hartman recognize the figure sufficiently 
to identify it. One man had gone into that 
cross-cut, and that was all he was sure of. He 
went back through the tunnel and met Dopey and 
Smith, who had descended that far after him. 
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''Well?" said Smith. 

"I saw him going into the station/* said Hart- 
man. "I couldn't make out who it was. But he's 
evidently wise to the way down to the Python 
shaft" 

"I'll phone Murphy to be on watch for him at 
the top of the Python/' said Dopey. "I think 
Mr Parks will wish he'd kept above ground 
before we get through with him," 

"And if he gets out anyhow?" asked Smith. 

"We'll attend to that when it happens/' 
responded Bennie. "Meantime you gentlemen 
better slide out and go home. I'll let you hear 
from me if I need you." 

"Yes, and you'll let that bird get away again/' 
said Smith. "I don't know why the hell I didn't 
croak him myself." 

"I'll tell you why/' Dopey answered, "because 
in the first place you haven't the nerve to do any 
real stuff yourself, and in the second place because 
you know that if you start things that aren't on 
the program you'll find yourself in a mess beside 
which this is a pleasant Quaker meeting. 
Behave." 
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Behave is correct," admitted Hartman, 
come on. Smith/' They proceeded down the 
tunnel and out the shaft while Dopey Bennie 
climbed to his shack and proceeded to issue his 
orders by phone. 

But Murphy, at the south Python shaft, was 
unable to find any one at the moment the message 
arrived, to aid him in his endeavors to prevent 
the safe egress of Parks and his party, and when, 
at his first glance down the shaft the light of 
Celiacs flash showed there was not one but several 
men climbing up the ladder, and when Watkins' 
bullet whistled imcomfortably close to his ear, he 
soon desisted from tossing old timbers down the 
opening and contented himself with watching the 
group from behind a convenient shed. He had 
orders not to shoot, for Dopey Bennie did not 
want a crowd gathering. 

When the five figures he saw had piled into 
the auto and driven away Murphy reported by 
phone to his chief. But the information he was 
able to give proved somewhat sketchy, for 
Murphy was neither particularly observant nor 
greatly courageous, and the shot from the shaft 
had scared him. He was the type of thug \iiio 
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performs in gangs, and the necessity of woricing 
alone on this occasion had been too much for him. 
Besides which, his anxiety to avoid the wrath of 
Dopey Bennie led him to some flight of imagina- 
tion, so that the incident at the shaft mouth 
became, as reported to Bennie, a battle in which 
he had been overwhelmed by five bloodthirsty 
desperadoes from whcMH he had escaped only 
after prodigies of valor. 

He thought one of them was an officer, but 
he hadn't had time in the fight to make sure, he 
told Bennie, and the others he didn't recognize. 
The truth of the matter was, of course, that Wat- 
kins, Parks and Celia had kept so close to the 
two crooks that they were hidden from Murphy's 
view and he didn't get a chance in his hasty peer- 
ing arotmd the shed comer, to note them and 
remember. Parks he had never seen before and 
Celia in a riding habit looked like a slender young 
man at that distance. Thus Dopey Bennie had 
sure knowledge only of one member of the party. 
Paries, as described by Wong. And he turned 
from the phone with an oath. Working in the 
dark was his specialty, but working against the 
dark was difficult. He was sure, however, that 
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he must do something, for the report of Murphy 

was ominous. 

   

At his boarding-house Parks tumbled some- 
what wearily into the bathtub, where in the com- 
fortable warmth of the water he lay and leisurely 
considered the day's activities. 

"Fm beginning to believe that all this stuff 
really happened/' he mused, "impossible as it 
seems. Still, I think I shall examine my clothes 
when I get back to the room and make sure 
they're muddy. Assuming that what has trans- 
pired really took place, what's the answer? Who 
was the third man in Bennie's that wants my 
blood? And who the deuce is Dopey Bennie, 
anyhow? And what is the whole bunch driving 
at? They have something to do with this rob- 
bery case, that's certain, and they object to hav- 
ing me butt in, but otherwise I find myself still 
somewhat in the deep shadows. Well, it has 
been a large day and a good time was had by 
all," he concluded, as he dried himself, slipped 
into his bathrobe and returned to his room. 

Though it was late he dressed in a clean suit 
and went down-stairs to see if he could wheedle 
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a dinner out of Mrs. Lowe. That estimable lady 
being in a complaisant mood he succeeded in his 
quest, and ate his dinner while she sat at the 
table with him lamenting the good old days in 
Butte when things were livelier than now. 

"I suppose I wouldn't like that sort of thing 
nowadays," she said, "because I'm getting to be 
an old woman, worse luckj. but it sure was some 
town, Mr. Parks. Life was exciting then, while 
to-day nothing ever happens. I remember well 
how Red Jones shot Dickey Hodgins right on 
the front porch of this house in a row over one of 
my hired girls, and another time when the Minnie 
Healy paymaster was held up across the street, 
in broad daylight. But things are slow, now." 

Parks, thinking of his afternoon, grinned. 
"Cheer up, Mrs. Lowe^ you may have a nice 
murder or a burglary yet. Don't lose hope. Why, 
you probably think of me as a quiet young fellow 
who is only a wage slave in a newspaper office, 
and all the time I may be Deadwood Dick on a 
vacation, recuperating from my last robbery, 
when I shot fifteen detectives and left them lying 
across the street-car track until the sweeper could 
come along and brush them off." 
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"Maybe so/' the boarding-housc keeper sighed, 
**but it's not likely. No, I'll have to go quietly 
to my grave without anything interesting or 
unusual happening in my life until my ftmeral 
and I won't enj(^ that" 

Parks lighted a cigarette and rose to his feet. 
**I see," he said airily, as he put on his hat, "that 
I'll have to stir up something to keep you from 
dying of ennui. I shall give the matter my 
earnest attention. Though I seem the least prcwn- 
ising subject for adventure, you never can tell. 
Would it help you any if I went out and killed 
a Chinaman ? I'm going out to get my laundry 
from one now." 

"Make it two," said Mrs. Lowe, "and I might 
get a thrill. There's the bell," she exclaimed, as 
the buzzer in the hall sounded, "I'll see who it is." 

"I can do that for you," Parks offered, but his 
landlady shook her head and went to the door. 

"Two men to see you, Mr. Parks," she 
announced. "They wouldn't come in." 

"They'll have to come in if they wish to see 
me," Parks said, "I'm timid about meeting 
strangers outdoors." 

I'll tell them, then," acquiesced Mrs. Lowe. 
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She returned to the door and in a mcmient 
admitted the pair. They were young men, 
quietly dressed and of respectable appearance. 

"Are you Mr. Parks ?" asked the taller of the 
two. 

"Yes/* Parks said, "what can I do for you?** 

"Why, it's simply about a story. You were at 
the Miners* Union headquarters the other day 
and wrote a story about the fight in the Union 
between the bunch in control and the other side. 
It seemed to us that you hadn't been fair to our 
side of the controversy, so we came here to talk 
to you about it. We called at the office but they 
said you'd probably be home at this hour.'* 

"I see," said Parks, ^*of course I'll be glad to 
talk with you. Won't you come up to my 
room?" 

"Thanks, we'll be glad to. But before we go 
up I wonder if I could trouble you," he turned to 
Mrs. Lowe, still standing in the hallway, "for 
a glass of water. I'm very thirsty." 

"Certainly," the landlady agreed, and went 
back through the hall toward the kitchen. When 
she had passed out of sight Parks found himself 
looking into the muzzle of an automatic in the 
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hands of the taller man while the shorter one 
pressed another into his stomach. 

"Come with us and come quick/' the big man 
said, '^before that dame gets bacf 

Paries looked into the menacing eyes of the 
larger man for an instant, while the smaller one 
pressed his gun harder into his ribs. "Certainly, 
gentlemen,*' he agreed, "I was going out anyway." 

Each thug tucked his hand, with a gun in it, 
into Parks* arms on either side, and thus they 
marched him swiftly out the door, down the steps 
and into a waiting closed car which started the 
instant they entered it So that when Mrs. Lowe 
came back with the glass of water she found the 
hall empty. This puzzled her, but she at first 
thought the men had gone up-stairs, and she 
called. Hearing no answer she ran to the win- 
dow giving on the street and saw, vanishing 
around a comer, the car. 

"That's funny," she said. "They didn't say 
anything about going out." 

But it was not until she had gcme into the 
dining-room and set the glass down on a table 
that the whole affair struck her as strange. 

"Hmm," she mused^ "two men he didn't 
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know. They ask for a glass of water. I trot out 
to get it. I come back — ^nobody there. And 
there's a car skidding around the comer. Nope, 
It ain't just exactly right" Her face lighted 
with a queer mingling of excitement and worry. 
"Something's happened, thank heaven," she 
exclaimed. Her eyes danced with interest. "Life 
hasn't lost all its pep after all. But gee," her 
sober second thought gave pause, "I don't want 
Mr. Parks in trouble. Maybe I'd better phone 
the police." 

She ran to the instrument and took down the 

receiver. 

 * * 

The moment the two men had Parks in the car 
they blindfolded him. "What's the idea of all 
this ceremony," he demanded^ "you've got me, 
haven't you?" 

"And we don't intend to let you slip, either," 
one of the men replied, "or to know where 
you're going." 

Neither Parks nor the men said anything 
further. After all. Parks thought, he mustn't 
ask questions for fear he might reveal something 
which he knew, and the less he seemed to know 
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the better. He was discovering that his knowl- 
edge so far^ fragmentary as it was^ seemed to 
lead to nothing but trouble. He was frightened, 
of course, but things had moved so fast in the 
past few days that he hadn't had time really to 
become panic-stricken. Then, too, he had cour- 
age; not the unreasoning courage that doesn't 
know enough to be afraid, but the sort which 
keeps the mind alert and watchful for a way out. 
It had been a glimmer of the folly of unreascMi- 
ing bravery that led him alone into most of his 
late difficulties, and if anything was to save him 
it was his sense of fear and his intelligent utiliza- 
tion of it 

Evidently there was not, as yet, to be any 
**rough stuff." If these men were part of Ben- 
nie's gang, as he thought they must be, they 
were instructed to handle him with discretion. 
If he was to be "bumped off" it was to be done 
without clamor, and until he had to face that con- 
tingency he would not concern himself about it. 
For the present all he need consider was the fact 
of his capture and his possible destination. 

The cab lurched along the streets, turned 
several corners almost on tw^o wheels as he could 
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sense by its motion, and then began to climb. 
This was easy enough to tell by the shifting of 
the gears and the peculiar sustained pull that hill- 
climbing imparts to the torque of a motor. He 
half chuckled to himself as he thought how com- 
paratively futile his blindfolding had been. 
Thank heaven, he thought, the average crook is 
stupid. His captors might have driven down for 
a mile or two, raced about the flat for a few 
moments, and then, their climbing would have 
given him no hint of location. But either because 
they didn't think of it or because they were 
afraid their vehicle might be noted and stopped, 
they hadn't taken that precaution. So Parks, 
after twenty minutes of climbing, when the car 
stopped and he was bundled out and led up some 
steps and into a door^ felt reasonably certain that 
he was scwnewhere high up on the Butte hill. He 
couldn't be absolutely sure what part of the hill, 
but his general sense of direction made him be- 
lieve he was somewhere near Centerville. It 
might not do him any good to know this, but it 
certainly would be no harm. 

His blindfold was not removed until he had 
been taken up to the second floor of the house. 
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and thrust into a small room. The handkerchief 
removed from his eyes, he blinked for a moment, 
and then observed that the room was a small one, 
its single window painted over with mercury like 
the back of a mirror. That, he couldn't help 
thinking, was not a bad idea, for it would present 
very much the appearance of an ordinary window 
from outside and at the same time make it impos- 
sible either to see in or look out 

"Well, now that you have me here, what are 
you going to do with me ?* he asked his captors. 

"Keep you here," answered the taller man. 

"And that's all?" 

"That's all, so far," the man replied. "You'll 
know fast enough if we change our plans." 

'And suppose I get restless and want to leave ?" 

There'll be somebody here to keep you from 
getting very restless," said the shorter man, "we 
run a regular eight-hour day here, three shifts. 

"Like the good union men you said you were, 
commented Parks. "Well, I'm glad I'm to have 
company. Does anybody in the place play crib- 
bage ? We can have some good games, I imagine, 
while I'm your guest" 

The taller man grinned. "I like your ncrv^. 
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kid/' he said. "I'm pretty good at the game 
myself and when it's my shift we'll shuffle the 
pasteboards. But if you start any athletic games 
around here — ^good night." 

"Good night," Parks replied. "I've had a hard 
day of it. I'll lay down if you don't mind." He 
flung himself on the single cot in the room and 
shut his eyes. 

The taller man motioned the shorter to take 
the chair near the bed, and closed and locked the 
door as he withdrew. "I want to say," Parks' 
guard told the reporter, "that there's always 
another man out in the hall, too." The man 
spoke in the voice of a harelip. 

Parks turned and smiled at his captor. "You 
are taking good care of me, aren't you ?" he said. 



CHAPTER XXI 



TRAILED BY A CORD 



f^yVRS. LOWE'S first impulse was the natural 
*^* one to call the police. But as she took 
down the receiver it suddenly occurred to her that 
Parks' whimsical remark about being a desperado 
on a vacation might have at least a vague basis in 
fact. If that were so, she might be betraying her 
boarder into their hands. They might, indeed, 
have sent the two men to get him. 

Now Mrs. Lowe was ordinarily a law-abiding 
lady, but she happened to be very fond of Parks. 
And if by any chance there was anything in his 
fanciful remarks, she didn't care to be the one to 
bring him to justice. So instead of calling the 
station she rang up the house of Oilman, who had 
been one of her boarders in earlier days, and at 
whose suggestion Parks had come to board with 
her. Oilman himself answered the telephone. 

228 
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He had just come back from a trip to Helena. 
She rapidly and excitedly told him of what had 
happened to his new reporter, and he listened 
with growing interest. 

"All right," he said finafly, "I'm glad you 
called me first There are certain reasons I don't 
care to have the police on the thing at this mo- 
ment. Will you keep this quiet for a time, 
explain Parks* absence any way you like? I can 
see that nothing gets in the papers. And thank 
you, Mrs. Lowe. By the way, for your own 
information. Parks is perfectly on the square and 
though that makes it less romantic, it makes it aD 
the more important for you to keep this to your- 
self. Good-by." 

Immediately he called up the sheriffs office, 
but Broderick was not there. "Expect him back 
to-night," said the night deputy, "but he hasn't 
showed yet." 

"I guess it's up to me, then," Gilman remarked, 
as he hung up. "I don't know how much any- 
body else in that office may know about this. I 
won't take a chance on giving anything away." 

All Gilman had to go on was the fact that Mrs. 
Lowe had seen a closed car careening around a 
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coriler just after Parks and the two men disap- 
peared. She had not heard the car draw up at 
the house, nor had she noticed whether it was 
there when she answered the door. Now he 
would try to learn if anybody had noticed that car 
besides Mrs. Lowe. He put on his hat, got his 
own little car out of his garage and drove up to 
Mrs. Lowe's street. At the comer where Mrs. 
Lowe said she had seen the car vanish he found 
three or four small boys playing hide-and-seek 
in the shadows cast by the electric light. 

"Any of you boys see a car driving around 
here, lickety split ?" he asked. 

"Sure I did," one of the boys cried, "it dam 



near ran over me." 



*t^ 



'Did you ever see the car before ?" he asked. 

"Nope, but it was a big black one and it sure 
was hittin* the trail." 

"You didn't see where it went ?" 

"It went down the street a ways, Mr. Oilman," 
one of the boys said, "and then I think it went 
around another comer." 

Oilman thanked the boys and proceeded on his 
way. He remembered that he had mn a story in 
the Star some weeks before about Car Owners of 
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Butte, in which there had been a list of all the 
cars in the city, their make, and their proprietors. 
Of course, the city treasurer's office would also 
have such a list, but it would be closed now. He 
decided to go down to the office and look up the 
story in the files, but as he passed Mrs. Lowe's 
house he had another hunch. The street sprinkler 
must have been around an hour or so before 
Parks had been captured, and there might be 
marks in the mud the prodigal sprinkler so often 
left. There was light enough from the comer 
light for him to examine the ground near the 
curb at Mrs. Lowe's and he made an exclamation 
of delight when he found the tread of an auto 
tire outlined in the film of mud on the road. It 
was a heavy cord tire, and left an unmistakable 
trace. Running his car slowly he followed the 
track down the street until he came to the comer 
where it was suddenly blurred by dcidding. 

"Now," he said, "if that driver only stmck 

muddy places enough his trail is as plain as 

mud." 

The track of those cord tires wound in and 
about the streets for nearly a mile of turns and 
twists, during which Gilman met, it seemed to 
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him, dozens of people, who wanted to know 
whether he was driving to a funeral. 

"I'm looking for a brooch my wife dropped out 
of her car this afternoon/* he said, craning over 
the wheel. "She wouldn't rest until Fd gone all 
over the trail. Of course, I won't find it, but I've 
got to do what I'm told-" 

In places the streets were badly lighted and the 
trail was difficult to follow, but just when he 
seemed to have lost it the remnants of a mud 
puddle or a bit of wet dirt would register the im- 
pression of that tire. Had it been earlier or very 
much later in the evening the tread would have 
been lost amid many others, but not many cars 
had passed after the streets were watered, and 
almost none in the half-hour or so since Mrs. 
Lowe telephoned him. 

Thus by a combination of the trailer's instinct 
which he had learned in his cowpuncher days, 
and of luck and circiunstance, which plays so 
large a part in the story of almost every problem, 
he followed the track of that mysterious car up 
the road to Centerville. But when it reached the 
city limits of Butte and entered Centerville it 
was lost, for no sprinkler had laid the dust suffi- 
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ciently to retain any impression against the wind 
that blew sand and dirt into Gihnan's eyes. He 
resorted once more to the omnipresent small boy. 
Yes, they had seen a big car, but they didn't 
remember whether it was closed or not There 
had been several cars in the course of the even- 
ing. Most of them had stopped at stores, they 
remembered. Attracted by the cluster of boys 
about Gilman others joined it. Finally one little 
fellow piped up. 

'There was a big car and I stole a ride on 
behind, but he went too fast and I fell off and 
hurt myself.** 

"Did you see where it went ?'* 

*'Well, it was goin* awful fast, but I think it 
went over beyond there," and the boy pointed 
down the street and beyond the most settled por- 
tion of town. 

Gilman followed the street in the indicated 
direction. Of course, that might not be the car 
he was seeking, and in fact, he might have been 
following the wrong car all the way — but still it 
was a good hunch. There were half a dozen 
houses at the limit of the town and Gilman con- 
templated them curiously. As he stood there an 
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old miner came out on the porch of one of the 
houses. 

'"Hello, there/' Gilman hailed him, coming up 
to the steps. **You live here ?' 
"Yep." 

"You know who lives in these other places ?" 
"Sure. Who are you lookin' for ?" 
"I'm looking for a Mr. McConihan." 
"Don't know no such person round here. 
There's the McGoortys, and the Dolans, and the 
Davises and the Kellys, but no McConihaa." 

"That's funny," Gilman said, "they told me in 
town that Mr. McConihan had just driven oat 
here in a big black car." 

"Then he must live beyant this place," the 
miner informed him, "for I seen a big black car 
go by here about half an hour ago." 

Gilman thanked him and drove on, slowly. He 
was apparently on the right track if the miner 
had seen a big car go past. Perhaps half a mile 
away from the cluster of houses where he had 
spoken to the miner he drove by what at first 
appeared to be an abandoned cabin, leaning 
dnmkenly over a sunken bit of ground. It was 
set back a hundred feet or more from the road. 
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He pushed on until he came to a bend, stopped 
his car behind a huge boulder, and climbed out 
For he had observed that at this turn there were 
marks enough in the dust to show that a car had 
turned around. 

"It's only a hunch/' Oilman remarked to him- 
self, "but I've always played my hunches." 

He started back on foot toward the lonely 
cabin, but after only a few paces he swung about 
abruptly, jimiped back into the seat of the run- 
about and drove on. For he had suddenly 
decided that this hunch was not one for him to 
play alone, and another half-mile or so along the 
road he knew there was a mine office and a 
telephone. 

"But I'm not going to call in any outsiders,'* 
he mused. "That might make a lot of row and 
unless I've got Bill Broderick wrong he's just as 
anxious to have things done quietly at present as 
certain other people. Yet Parks is in danger, 
and 'now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the party.' This whole thing smacks 
of a big gang, well organized, and I wouldn't do 
myself or Parks any good by trying to work by 
my lone." 
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At the office he found only the night watch- 
man, nodding in his chair^ for it was a small mine 
and his job not particularly active. 

"Hello, Johnson," he said, recognizing the 
man. "I'm Gilman, editor of the Star. Remem- 
ber me?" 

"Sure I do, Mr. Gilman," the night watchman 
said, "why wouldn't I remember you when it was 
your paper that fought my damage case against 
the Street Railway Company and won it for me. 
What are you doing up here at this time of 
night?" 

"Listen, Johnson," Gihnan replied tensely, 
"I've got to do some telephoning from here, and 
all I want you to do is to forget that I've been 
here and forget anything you hear me say over 
the phone. This isn't anything crooked or crim- 
inal, but it's important that nobody knows about 
it for the present I've got to trust you — ^I want 
you to trust me." 

"Both safe propositions," the watchman 
agreed. "Go ahead, and just to make sure I don't 
know what you're saying I'll go outside and make 
my rounds." He put on his hat, waved toward 
the telephone, and walked out of the office. 
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Gilman called Hollworth's house. After a wait 
of nearly five minutes the city editor's sleepy 
voice answered. 

''Have you got a gun in the house?" Gilman 
said tensely. 

*TEh, what ?" HoUworth questioned, a little less 
drowsily. 

« 

''This IS Gilman, HoU. I say have you a gun 
in the house ?** 

"Yes, what's the idea?'' 

"Well, jump into your clothes, I judge youVe 
gone to bed — ^grab that gun and come up here. 
I'm at the Little Daisy mine, a mile out of Cen- 
terville. Come up. What? I can't stop to tell 
you, but come. Yes, take the next car. The 
line runs past here. All right." 

He tried Larric's apartment, but got no 
answer. "Out sporting, of course," he grunted. 
"I'll try Green's bar." Yes, Larric had been 
there, but had gone out with Harry Hallroad and 
Herb Poole. 

"Poker," guessed Gilman. "They've probably 
gone to O'Gorham's cigar store. I'll try it." 
At O'Gorham's he found Larric. "Sober?" 
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he asked, when the reporter's voice sounded in 
his ear. 

"Sober enough," Larric answered. "What's 
up?" 

Gihnan delivered his orders. ''I'm starting 
now," said the reporter. "Yes, I have one. 
Been carrying it ever since that gang of Wops in 
Meaderville tried to beat me up. Hope you've 
got a few of them for me to perforate. I'll bum 
the trail up there. 

"I've got to go out and murder a man," he 
explained to the other members of the poker 
game as he returned to get his hat "If the 
game doesn't break up too soon I'll come back and 
bet his watch on two pair. S'long." 



CHAPTER XXII 



BEDFELLOWS 



WT was dose to midnight ^en Sheriff Bill Bro- 

* derick entered the front door of the court- 
house and turned into his office. He carried a 
small hand-bag which he set down on the floor 
as Jim Watkins and the night bailiff, whom he 
found smoking and talking, greeted him. 

"You are welcome to our great and enter- 
prisin' city/' Watkins said, shaking hands with 
his chief, "an' we have — at least I have — tidin's 
for you, large and opulent with stratagems and 
spoils. Where you' been?** 

"Oh, touring the state," the sheriff responded, 
"and trying to gather some tidings myself. 
What's yours?" 

"Highly excitin' an' secret an' turbulent," 
remarked Watkins, "and' if you'll take me into 
the inner sancttun I'll spill 'em to you." 

239 
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"Come on then," replied Bill, "I suppose my 
family is in bed so I won't go in to disturb them. 
Celia and my wife all right?" 

"Fine as silk," the deputy informed him. 

"Now shoot," Broderick ordered, as soon as 
the door of his private office had closed. "What 
are the tidings?" 

Watkins sketched the story of the fight in the 
mine rapidly, while the sheriff occasionally inter- 
jected a question or a comment In the main 
Watkins' relation of events followed the facts as 
they have already been set forth, except that he 
carefully left Celia out of it. Which necessitated 
a few details omitted or added to the chronicle. 
The reason for this was Celia's own request. 

"Don't tell father I was in the affair," she had 
insisted to Watkins when he arrived at the court- 
house an hour or so after her return, "because if 
you do he'll scold me for taking chances and 
probably he'll send me away on a visit or some- 
thing to keep me out of any further trouble. 
And I don't want to do that, I want to stick 
around and see what happens." 

"That kid Parks sure did step into it, didn't 
he ?" the sheriff said when Watkins had f inished. 
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"but he seems to have started a number of 
things. I don't know whether I wanted them 
started or not, but this information is bound to 
be of value/' 

"What do you make of it all?" queried Wat- 
kins. "I can't seem to figure no particular sense 
to this dope. Dopey Bennie an' two or three 
prominent citizens snckkin' around underground 
an' in an' out secret doors like a lot of Borgias." 

"Well, I'll tell you this much, Jim, it ties up 
with some of the things you've dug up and a few 
more I've been busy on myself. I've been sus- 
pecting by the way things were going on a lot of 
occasions that we might strike a rich lode some 
day, and I reckon we're sinking a shaft into 
some real ledges right now. I'm going into some 
of that with you later, but at this minute I'm 
going to hand you a knock. What do you mean 
by letting Parks go hcwne alone ? That gang took 
a shot at him once and now that they probably 
have guessed he was the man who boimd the 
Chink they'll go after him again." 

Watkins threw up his hands. "No brains, that's 
all," he answered. "I guess I was so full of 
thinkin' about what the thing all meant that I 
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fotig^ot about that I should have stuck right 
with him/* 

"You certainly should," the sheriff said, "I'm 
worried about him. I'll call up his boarding- 
house and see if he's there." 

"It's pretty late," the deputy suggested. 

"I hope it's not too late," Broderick replied. 
"I don't care if I do wake his landlady out of 
bed, I've got to kam if Parks is safe." 

Mrs. Lowe was not in bed, for the abduction 
of Parks had left her in a state of high excite- 
ment and nervousness. But because of Oilman's 
instructions she didn't know what to tell Broder- 
ick. She declared that Parks was not in the 
house and that she didn't know where he was. 
She thought he had gone out with some friends 
who called for him. No, she didn't know who 
they were. Her further remarks were so flus- 
tered and inconsequent that the sheriff cut into 
them with the remark : 

"See here, Mrs. Lowe, you're lying to me. 
Now I want the straight of this. I want to know 
what happened to Parks ?" 

"I — I told Mr. Gilman I wouldn't tell any- 
body," she answered. 
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"Had Gilman called Parks up before he went 
away ?*' 

Mrs. Lowe said he had not. 

"Then what has Mr. Gilman to do with it?" 

"Why, I called him up just after Mr. Parks 
was take — ^went away." 

"And he told you not to say anything about it ?" 

"Yes." 

"All right, Mrs, Lowe, that's all Except that 
you're not to tell anybody else anything you 
know unless I say so." 

"I won't," the landlady replied, and Broderick 
hung up the receiver. 

"Trouble, big trouble," he told Watkins. "Jim, 
it's your fault, but we can't help that now. We've 
got to save that boy if we can. I wonder why 
Gilman told her to keep it dark. Probably 
because he was afraid she might give informa- 
tion that would hurt our plans. Did Gilman call 
up the office?" 

"I'll ask MacKenzie," Watkins answered, 
opening the door and summoning the night 
bailiff. 

"Did Mr. Gilman call up the sheriff to-night ?" 
he asked. 
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"Yes, about two hours ago/' the bailiff replied. 
"I forgot to tell you about it." 

"I'll get him on the wire," Broderick declared, 
and called Gilman's house. 

After a short wait and a brief conversation he 
hung up. 

"Mrs. Oilman says he left about an hour and 
a half or two hours ago and told her he might 
be gone all night. Said he had a tip on a big 
story. Ten to one he's gone out to see if he can 
find Parks. When he found I wasn't here he 
evidently decided to go alone." 

"What'll we do?" asked Watkins, helpless for 
the time. 

"Do! We'll go out and scour the town for 
him. MacKenzie, get every man on our force on 
the job as soon as possible. Send two men down 
to Dopey Bennie's shack and put one on guard 
in the shed on that abandoned mine across the 
street, in the shed — not outside it. Never mind 
why I want him there, do as I say. Wait a 
minute, don't just put those men on guard, send 
'em down and tell 'em to put Dopey Bennie under 
arrest If they have to break into the place, all 
right. I'll stand the consequences. They're to 
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shoot if necessary but avoid it if possible. Send 
another man to watch the south Python shaft. 
If anybody interferes, arrest them. As for you 
and me, Watkins, we'll go into executive session 
in my office and see whether we can dope out 
some scheme to locate that kid. If anything hap- 
pens to him I'll never forgive you. Now think, 
damn you, think." 

That was what Parks had been trying for an 
hour to do as he lay on the cot under the eyes 
of his captor. For all his philosophic acceptance 
of his fate, his mind was going over the possibili- 
ties of what the gang might do to him, and the 
chances for escape. These latter did not look 
good. His guard was very wide awake, armed, 
and outside the door was another. He could hear 
him pacing the hall. A sudden attack on the man 
who watched over him might overcome and dis- 
arm him, risky as the attempt would be, but after 
that he'd have the second man to fight and prob- 
ably several others. If he could manage to fix 
his captor silently there might be a real oppor- 
tunity to get out, for he could scrape some of 
the mercury off the window, learn whether it was 
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barred, and if it wasn't, shatter the pane and leap 
out, providing the drop was not too great 

But how was he to do a job like that silently ? 
The noise of any sustained struggle would bring 
in the man from outside and while he might be 
able to handle him, he was afraid shouting might 
ensue. He had reached the place where he 
would risk being shot to escape, but the report 
would bring help from below, and if the house 
Were isolated, there would be no neighbors to 
rush in. Even if there were, they would probably 
be too late or else could be overawed by the gang. 
But he didn't intend to lie there quiescent and 
wait for what was coming. Only he'd use his 
brain before he tried using his muscles. After a 
time he turned over, sat up and yawned. His 
guard watched him sharply, his automatic in his 
hand. 

"I never did like sleeping in my shoes," Parks 
commented, leaning down and unlacing them. 
"It musses up the bed covers so." He took off 
his footgear and lay down again. But after five 
minutes or so he began to fidget 

"I don't believe I'm alone in this couch of 
yours," he remarked, "one of the other guests is 
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biting^ me.'' He commenced searching^ about in 
the bedclothes. "I don't f md him,'* he announced, 
after a hunt ''But I'm darned if a man can sleep 
when he's suspicious of his bedfellows. It sure 
does make you restless." He sat up again, then 
got to his feet and renewed his search among 
the bed covers. Apparently he found nothing. 

"If you don't mind," he said, '1 think I'd like 
to shake them out." 

"Go as far as you like," replied the man, "I'm 
watching." 

Parks picked up the dirty blanket and the 
equally dirty sheet. He shook them gently. 
Then he dropped the sheet and held up the blanket 
to inspect it His captor's gun was on him \diile 
he did this, but Parks paid no attention to it 
While he was stretching the blanket toward the 
light and seeming to examine it minutely, he sud- 
denly glanced behind his guard. "Well, look at 
the mouse," he whispered in a tone of intense 
surprise. 

For a fraction of a second his captor instinc- 
tively turned his head. As he did so, Parks 
leaped for him and threw the blanket over his 
head. Under its folds he managed to wrench 
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the gun loose. The surprise of the attack was 
sufficient so that before the guard could recover 
his senses enough to yell Parks had brought the 
butt of the automatic down on his head. He 
carried the unconscious man over to the cot. 
There had been almost no sound of struggle. 
Swiftly he frisked him for more artillery^ but 
found none. Again he used a necktie to fasten 
the man's arms, as he had done with Wong Sing, 
and rose from the job somewhat breathless but 
smiling. 

"And that's that," he commented, as he hur- 
riedly put on his shoes. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

HORE SUBTERRANEAN TRAVELS 

npHOUGH he exerted all his strength in the 

* endeavor to push up the window, it would 
not budge. For a moment he contemplated 
smashing out the sashes and making a jump for 
the ground. Then he altered his plan, went over 
to the unconscious guard, searched his pockets 
and found a jack-knife. With this he began cut- 
ting away the wood around one of the panes. 

He was working as rapidly and quietly as pos- 
sible when he heard the footsteps of the guard 
without his door pause near the threshold. 

"Hi, Jake," the man's voice reached him, 
"ever>^thing O. K. r 

In the best imitation he could make of the hare- 
lipped guard's speech Parks replied: "Sure. 
I've got my eye on the bird and he's quiet as a 
turtle." 
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The other guard hesitated a moment, and then 
Parks heard him go away. He resumed his 
whittling at the sash and succeeded in a few 
moments in removing the pane. It was only 
about ten feet to the ground below, as he noticed, 
but the opening he had made was not large 
enough for him to wriggle through. 

"Might as well have smashed the damn thing 
in the first place,'* he said to himself, "so here 
goes to do it now." With a splintering of wood 
and a shattering of glass he kicked the frame- 
work of the window free and climbed out. From 
the hall came a rush of feet, the clicking of a key 
in the lock. He dropped to the ground in a heap. 
Glancing up as he scrambled to his feet he saw the 
figure of the guard darkening the window, gun 
in hand. He huddled close to the wall, edging 
toward the back of the house. The guard leaned 
out, saw him and a bullet spattered the dirt at his 
feet. But the report of the guard's pistol was 
followed by another from outside and the gang- 
ster swiftly ducked into the room a second after 
the light went out. Parks started to run and 
almost collided with another figure that rose 
from behind a granite boulder to meet him. 
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"What's the rush?" demanded the other as 
Parks reached for the gun he had taken from the 
harelipped guard. "Don't you know that the 
feverish haste of modem life is what makes us 
die young?" 

^Larric!*' ejaculated Parks. 
^Yes, Larric/ responded the mysterious 
figure, removing his mask," declaimed the 
reporter, as though quoting from a novel. 

'How'd you get here ?" Parks queried. 

'Oilman phoned me away from a perfectly 
good poker game to help to save your life. So I 
came. Though with reporters so plentiful I 
don't see why a man should be interrupted in the 
middle of a run of luck to salvage the existence 
of a cub." 

"Oilman!" exclaimed Parks. "He here too?" 

"Surest thing you know, and old HoUworth, the 
demon city editor, also is upon the scene. 
They're out in front Now that you've escaped 
from your dreary dungeon I don't see why we 
should linger here. Let's go get 'em — and then 
we'll depart from this place and I can go back and 
take some more money away from that gang at 
O'Gorham's." 
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"You're the craziest yap IVe ever seen/' said 
Parks as they came around the comer of the 
house, "you've just saved my life by driving that 
roughneck back from the window — he'd have got 
me sure with another shot — and all you talk about 
is that poker game." 

"Ah, but it was some game," Larric 
answered, "take the pot just before I left, for 
instance. I opened it for ten bucks, Galwood 
boosts it twenty, Horgan stays, Franklin stays, I 
come back with another twenty and — ^look who's 
here!" 

He grabbed Parks by the arm and rushed 
toward the front door of the house where Gilman 
and HoUworth were struggling with a third man. 

"The bulls 1 The bulls," came a shout from the 
man, "beat it, the bulls!" 

From within came the sound of banging doors 
and rushing feet and indistinguishable shoutings. 
Parks and Larric joined in the endeavor to quiet 
the prisoner, and when he saw the forces against 
him the gangster quit fighting. 

Gilman seized Parks' hand. "Thank God, 
kid," he said fervently, "you're safe." His voice 
shook a little as he said it, and he put his arm 
about Parks and squeezed him rigorously. 
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"Yes, I'm safe, thanks to you and the others/' 
said Parks. "But how about the rest of that gang 
inside? I don't know how many of them there 
are, but I'm for taking a chance and rushing the 
house." 

"Seems to me," protested Larric, "you're 
always taking a chance. And then you get into 
all kinds of trouble and drag me out of a poker 
game. I'm in favor of gambling, all right, but 
not with lives for chips." 

"But you said reporters were plentiful," 
grinned Parks. 

"Sure they are, but I'm not plentiful. There's 
only one of me — I'm all I've got and I don't want 
to lose myself. However, if we're going to butt 
into this house we'd better start now." 

"Wait a minute," Parks replied, "I want to 
know how Gilman and HoU got this guy." 

"When we heard the shots we crept up to the 
door and stood either side of it," Hollworth 
explained. "One of the bunch came out to make 
a reconnaissance, I guess, and the second he 
stuck his head out the door we grabbed him and 
yanked him out. And now, what'U w© do with 
him?" 

I've frisked him and have his gun," Gilman 
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said, "I propose we shove him ahead of us and 
go through the house." 

"You won't find nothin'," said the gangster 
sullenly. 

"All right/' Parks agreed, "but we'll take a 
look-see anyway." 

The door was unlocked, and they made their 
way cautiously into the hall with the gangster 
ahead of them. Gilman threw a flash-light on the 
man. There was utter silence everywhere save 
for their footsteps as they went from room to 
room. Thus they proceeded through the whole 
cabin, ending up in the kitchen. 

There they stopped and looked at one another 
perplexed. 

"Nobody here," exclaimed Gilman. "That's 
funny.^ 

'I told you you wouldn't find nothin',' 
declared the gangster. 

"Ah, but we have you, Sweet Night Blooming 
Cereus," said Larric dulcetly, "and we're going 
to keep you for our little conservatory between 
the gold fish and the golden chrysanthemums." 

"They might be in the cellar," opined 
HoUworth. 
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"There ain't no cellar," said the crook. 

"He's right there/' Oilman averred. "HoU 
and I looked for a chance to get into the cellar, 
thinking we could sneak up on this gang that 
way. There isn't any." 

"We're a bunch of poor mutts/' said Larric. 
"This crowd has climbed out the back way while 
we were fussing around the front. Why didn*t 
we have sense enough to keep one man at the 
back?" 

"Let's climb out and see what there is to see," 
suggested Gihnan. "They may not have got 
completely away." 

" 'Suiting the action to the word,' " Larric 
remarked, "I hereby climb out first." He disap- 
peared through an open window. Parks fol- 
lowed him, the gangster was pushed through next 
and Oilman and HoUworth came in their turn. 
The back yard of the house was completely 
hemmed in by a ten-foot board fence. 

"They may have scaled it, of course," Parks 

said, "but ^by jove, here's another mine 

shaft." 

Under the moonlight and with Oilman's flash 
they examined it 
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"Aha/* cried Larric, "here be fresh tracks 
about the ladder. I trow this is the way they 
have escaped our clutches." 

"It's a ticklish business, following down that 
shaft," HoUworth said. 

"Nevertheless," Gilman declared, "Fm in favor 
of doing it. Faint heart never captured a mess 
of crooks." 

"Faint heart ain't so likely to get massacred by 
a mess of crooks, either," Larric objected. 
"Above ground I'm with you — I'm very much 
and eternally with you, although I prefer the 
risks of a poker g^ame, but I just never cared 
much for underground investigations since I fell 
down that chute in the Minnie Healey." 

"We'll make Algernon, here, go first," Gilman 
said, indicating the gangster, "then if anybody 
shoots up the shaft he'll act as a bullet-proof 
buffer. Who's with me in this expedition ? Say, 
this is more fun and excitement than I've had 
since the days when we fought the Amalgamated 
crowd with live steam underground." 

"Each to his own kind of pleasure," Larric 
said, "I ain't a coward — ^well, at least, not much 
of a coward, but this underground prowling is 
where I stop." 
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"All right, Larric/' Gilman said, "we'll count 
you out. I don't blame you. But how about you 
and HoU, Parks ?*' 

"I haven't any wife and children," Parks 
replied, "but as for HoU " 

"Fifteen thousand in insurance is what I 
carry," HoU proclaimed, "lead on, gentlemen." 

"I ain't a-goin' down that shaft," said the 
gangster. 

"Oh, yes, you are," Parks said quietly. 
"You're going down feet first and alive, or head 
first and dead. Take your choice." 

The gangster looked at Parks, and at the blue 
automatic in his hand, then he turned and put his 
foot on the ladder. 

"They'll shoot you goys full of holes," he 
warned. 

"Thanks for teUing us they're down there," 
replied Gilman. "Go on." 

He climbed down the ladder a few feet above 
the crook, and Parks and HoUworth followed 
them. 

The telephone at Broderick's elbow rang. He 
picked up the receiver. Two minutes afterward 
he turned to Watkins. 
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"He's found," he said. "But he and that mad 
idiot Gibnan have 'gone and got themselves into 
another mess. Sometimes I wish some people 
didn't have so much damn-fool courage." 
Where are they?" asked Watkins. 
^Larric telephoned from somewhere up near 
Centerville. He told me about where the house 
was that Parks had been kept in and how he 
escaped. Now Parks and HoUworth and Oilman 
have climbed down a shaft in the back yard of 
that house and think they're going to get the 
gang underground. We'll have to rush a posse 
up there." 

"Wait a minute," Watkins said. "You know 
Franklin? Used to be mine surveyor for 
Heinze?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, he knows every inch of the hill under- 
ground. And he's down at O'Gorham's in that 
poker game. I'll get him on the phone and see if 
he can't lead us underground to that shaft. That 
way we can save time and maybe catch the gang 
from behind." 

"Right," said Broderick, "that sotmds like 
6ense. Get him quick." 
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Ten minutes later Franklin, Watkins and Bro- 
derick — ^armed and equipped with flash-lights — 
jumped on the cage of the Big Boulder mine and 
were lowered to the three hundred foot leveL 
They tumbled off hurriedly as the cage stopped, 
and made their way almost at a run through the 
\ong tunnel leading north. 



CHAPTER XXr/ 



A FIGHT IN THE DARK 



UNDER the Montana mining law, the discov- 
ery of an apex or outcrop of ore on the 
surface entitles the finder to file a claim to the 
ground for fifteen hundred feet along the vein 
and for six hundred feet either side of it This 
gives him mining rights only, unless he also pur- 
chases the surface. But the owner of the claim 
can follow the vein underground to the very cen- 
ter of the earth if he finds it profitable to do so. 
Most of the veins in Butte run in a general east 
and west direction, but dip or slant toward the 
south. A claim owner may not mine his vein 
beyond the ends of his claim, but if in following 
the southern dip of the ore body he gets south of 
his side lines, so that he is actually tmder another 
man's property, he still can mine his own vein. 
Now this is simple enough so long as the vein 
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is continuous and unbroken. But nature wasn't 
so accommodating as that. She was given to 
complicating matters by various geologic fits and 
cataclysms in the ages before the earth's crust 
had cooled and settled. In some of these upheav- 
als and readjustments, many of these veins in 
which she deposited her mineral wealth "faulted" 
— in other words, broke off, moved a few feet or 
a few hundred feet away, and then continued their 
course. Now it is one of the hardest things in 
all the world to prove just which "fault" belongs 
to a vein. Two veins may apex on two claims 
side by side, one north of the other (the long 
sides of a claim are parallel to the vein). Several 
himdred feet underground the vein of the north- 
em claim may break off in a fault If the owner 
can find the vein again farther south and per- 
haps deeper down, he has the legal right to woric 
it, even if, as stated above, the faulted vein lies 
under his southern neighbor's claim. But his 
southern neighbor may assert that the "faulted" 
vein does not belong to the northern claim, but is 
the continuation of the vein which apexes on the 
southern daim. It is a question purely and solely 
of geologic fact, but two equally eminent, honest 
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and expert geologists would probably declare 
with equal fervor and certainty that the faulted 
vein belonged to different apexes. 

It was on this question of fact that nearly all 
the enormous mass of litigation in the famous 
Heinze-Amalgamated fight arose. It is doubtful 
if ever in the history of law in America was 
there so much and such high expert testimony, 
backed by such an array of legal talent and so 
many maps, diagrams, blue-prints, models, affi- 
davits, samples, drillings and charts as clogged 
the courts of Butte during that titanic battle in 
the halls of justice. The story of that fight is a 
marvelous epic in itself, with Heinze, one of the 
most interesting, daring and picturesque indus- 
trial adventurers of all time, as the central 
figure about whom and whose exploits under- 
ground and above the political, social, legal and 
industrial conflict whirled. 

Franklin, who was piloting the sheriffs party, 
had been in the thick of this war. He had wan- 
dered in and out of the labyrinth of workings 
under the hill during all these years of litigation, 
driving diamond drills through himdreds and 
thousands of feet of rock and ore in search of 
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new leads and for evidence as to the ownership 
of old ones. He had drawn innumerable maps, 
made dozens of models of workings, testified for 
days on end in court and been active in some of 
the actual dsmamite and live-steam battles whidi 
went on underground in disputed workings 
beween the Heinze cohorts and those of the 
Amalgamated. No one knew the Butte hill bet- 
ter than he, and yet he admitted that he couldn't 
say exactly how many miles of drifts, stopes, 
tunnels, cross-cuts, shafts and chutes there might 
be honeycombing that hill. 

"It just happens, luckily," he said, as he, Wat- 
kins and Broderick tramped along the tunnel in 
the Big Boulder, "that I know the mine you fel- 
lows described. It's one whose workings we 
broke into when I had a gang of men doing devel- 
opment work during the big fight. And since 
our property up there connects with the Big 
Boulder it's a cinch to get there. I mean it's a 
cinch for me, though I don't think anybody else 
happens to know exactly the way. We've aban- 
doned that mine of ours since and some of the 
workings are flooded, but I think I can find the 
place where we broke through." 
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"But suK>ose that crowd of crooks gets into 
some other mine through your old workings?'' 
asked the sheriff, "we couldn't chase them all the 
way through the Butte hill." 

"Our workings up there don't connect with any 
other mine but this one and the little mine they 
entered. That gang might know this way out 
and have planned to follow it, but I don't think 
it's likely. If they do, we're here to stop them; 
if they don't, they must simply have gone down 
the shaft thinking Oilman and that bunch 
wouldn't follow them. It u*as 2l fool stunt for 
Oilman and the others, you know. But maybe 
we'll get there in time. Anyhow, this is the best 
thing we could have done. If you'd gone up to 
that house and down the shaft you'd have left 
this way for them to get out and wasted time as 
well. And if they didn't find this way you 
wouldn't have had any better chance of landing 
them than you have now." 

He led them through a mile or more of work- 
ings as surely and certainly as if he were walking 
down Main Street, though the way took them up 
and down ladders, through almost innumerable 
raises and cross-cuts. After about three-quarters 
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of an hour the three men paused at the foot of a 
ladder leading up a raise. 

"Listen/' said Watkins. 

From above them came the muffled but rever- 
berant report of a revolver shot. 

"Let's go/' said Broderick and the three men 
clambered up the ladder as swiftly as two 
ex-miners and a mine surveyor can climb, which 
is not exactly slow. When they arrived at the 
top of the raise they heard two more shots, and 
with Franklin leading, flash-light in hand, they 
fairly ran in the direction of the sounds. Rotmd- 
ing a comer of the cross-cut they had entered,' 
they stumbled over the rails of a track, and by 
the aid of Franklin's flash-Kght they saw that it 
was apparently a main drift of a mine. 

"This is the old Midweek Mine," whispered 
Franklin. "Drop !" he exclaimed, dragging Bro- 
derick and Watkins to the ground with him 
and putting out his flash. An automatic spoke 
spitefully and a bullet thudded into the timber 
just back of them. 

The spurt of the revolver was immediately fol- 
lowed by the report of two more from another 
direction and somebody yelled with pain. 
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**Behind the timbers, quidc/' ordered Brcxier- 
ick, "the first gang may throw a light on us." 

Watkins and Franklin obeyed and slipped 
behind two posts along the drift There was no 
more shooting for a moment 

**Hi, Paries, where are you?" finally Broderick 
shouted. ''It's Bill calling." 

From the direction whence had come the second 
two revolver shots Parks' voice answered 
through the daric, "Here, Bill." 

"All right," said Broderick to his companions, 
"now we know where, or approximately where. 
Parks' crowd is, and we know that the gang is 
somewhere in the direction that first -shot came 
from. Let's give them a volley. Just shoot gen- 
erally in the direction of that first shot." 

They banged away through the daric. There 
was no answering volley, no indications that they 
had done damage. 

"They're there, they must be there," whis- 
pered Franklin. "That's a blind entry they've 
hidden themselves in, just as Parks and the others 
have gone and stored themselves away in another 



one." 



"It's all up, boys," shouted the sheriff, "if 3rou 
don't come out of that hole of yours this posse 
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will just naturally come over and dean up the 
bunch. This is Broderick!" 

Still there was no answer. Gmtiously the 
sheriff took out his flash-light, leaned over and 
placed it on the ground a foot or two away from 
his post of shelter. Then he pushed the buttcm 
and drew back. The beam illumined the drift in 
the general direction of the gang's shelter. 
Almost instantly there came a fusillade spattering 
about the flash, and a bullet hit it. But there 
had been light long enough to locate the lurking 
place of the gang, and long enough for Watkins 
and Franklin to shoot. They had located the 
men by the spurt of their shots, too. Evidentlyj 
Parks and Oilman and HoUworth had done the 
same thing, for their fire also poured in. 

The gang answered both volleys, but theif 
fire was wild and nervous, and the thud of the 
bullets in the timbers and against the rock walls 
was not dangerously near any of the three men. 

"Once more I tell you, come out!'' sang the 
sheriff. "I've got ten sticks of d3mamite here 
and I'll throw them over one by one if you don't." 

In the quiet that followed the trio could hear 
the gang whispering anxiously among them* 
selves. Finally one of them spoke. 
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"Say, Sheriff, what'U you do for us if wc 
come out?" 

**ril do my damndest to give you twenty years 
apiece," he shouted. "But if you don't come out 
— you'll appear before a coroner's jury, and not 
as witnesses, either." 

There was the sound of voices again, and 
finally one voice which said, "We'll come out, 
Sheriff, you've got us." 

"Now listen," Broderick called, "I'm going to 
turn this light your way. If any man shoots, 
one of my posse will toss a stick of d3mamite 
with a short fuse right among yoiL Get that? 
You men come out one by one, drop your guns 
on the ground where they can be seen, and then 
stand out where the light covers you, but away 
from the guns." 

He took the flash Franklin handed him, pushed 
the button, and, still behind the post, held it out 
with his left hand, ready to shut it off or drop 
it if any shots came. But there was no report of 
a gun, and after a moment the first of the gang 
came out from behind the shelter of the posts, 
tossed his gun into the light, took 2l few steps 
away, and remained there. 
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Stick up your hands," shouted Broderick. 

The man obeyed. 

One by one the five men came out into the 
light, divested themselves of their artillery, and 
lined up with the first of their crew. 

"Is that all ?" queried the sheriff. 

"That's all," answered the first man, who 
seemed to be the leader. 

"All right. Now one of my men is going to 
come over and see if you've degunned yourselves 
thoroughly. And you keep your hands up. If 
anybody makes a move, or any one is in hiding 
and hasn't come out, every single one of you fel- 
lows will be bored clean. Get that You're cov- 
ered and covered good." 

The sheriff stepped out from his shelter,, 
advanced to the line of men, went over them care- 
fully for guns or knives, found none, and turned 
where Paries, Gilman and Hollworth were 
hidden. 

"Come on out, fellows," he said. "I guess 
everything's all set now." 

The apparent leader of the gang surveyed the 
sheriff and his two companions intently. 

"Where's your posse?" he asked. 
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"Right here/' Broderick informed him. 

The leader grinned sheepishly. "And I sup- 
pose," he added, "that the dynamite was as big a 
bluff as the size of the posse." 

"Go to the head of the class," the sheriff 
answered, "you've said something. And now," 
he turned to Paries and his two friends, "now 
that we're all together again, let's go. I don't 
know whether this bunch we've gathered here or 
you three crazy idiots are the most trouble." 



CHAPTER XXV 



THE PARTY GROWS 



T^HE Station tender on the three-hundred-foot 
* level of the Big Boulder mine stared per- 
plexed at the procession that filed into the station 
from the cross-cut. He had seen three men 
debark from the cage, now he saw twelve men 
ready to go up with it. 

"Who's the crowd, Sheriff?" he asked, as Bro- 
derick herded together his five prisoners and the 
one made by Oilman and HoUworth. 

"Oh, there was a row underground," the 
sheriff responded casually, "and I'm just taking 
the bunch up to the jail until we hav^ time to find 
out about it." 

"Anybody killed?" 

"Nope. One man got a finger smashed in the 
melee, but that's all." 

The station tender glanced over the captured 
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gang. "Bad-looking outfit," he said. "None ol 
our men, arc they ?" 

Broderick made no answer to that "Ring 
for the cage, will you ?" he asked. 

The station tender pushed the bell for the cage.. 
In a few minutes it hung, quivering, at the level 
of the station floor. 

"Get in," the sheriff ordered, "here, only four 
of you." 

Four of the six prisoners obeyed. "Now, Gil- 
man, you and Parks go up with these men and — 
what the hell !" 

Broderick's exclamation was justified, for at 
the instant that Parks and Gilman were about to 
step on the cage it suddenly shot upward and out 
of sight. It takes only four or five seconds for a 
cage to go three hundred feet, and before the offi- 
cer could rush to the bell and ring for the return 
of the cage it was probable that the four gang- 
sters had reached the top and jumped off. This 
wras proved when, a moment later, the cage 
dropped, empty. 

Broderick glared at the station tender. 

"So you're one of the outfit, too," he observed 
icily. "Come to look you over I remember you. 
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Well, you get away from that bell, stick up 
your hands over your head and join our merry 
throng/' 

"Honest to Gawd, Sheriff," said the station 
tender, "it was a mistake. I must 'a* leaned 
against the bell or somethin*." 

"Tell it to the marines," answered Broderick, 
"the signal for starting is two bells and you 
couldn't lean against it twice by mistake. Stick 
'em up." 

The station tender "stuck 'em up" while Holl- 
worth rapidly went over him for a gun. He 
fotuid one, and took it. 

"All right," the sheriff ordered, "now. Parks, 
you and Watkins get in the cage. You three — " 
he addressed the two gangsters and the station 
tender, "climb in there after them. I'll be last to 
get in. Oilman and Franklin and HoUworth can 
come up later." 

Broderick, when Parks and Watkins and the 
three other men had entered the cage, crowded 
in and shut the gate. 

"Now, Gilman," he said, "give the engineer the 
signal to yank us up to the ore chute. That gang 
may be waiting at the collar to jump us when we 
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come up and we want to go whooping past them. 
You can ring down again in five minutes. Let 
her go." 

As the cage came to a stop, jouncing, at the ore 
chute, the sheriff glanced down to the entrance 
of the shaft Clustered near it was a group of 
four men, their hands in the air, and a slender 
figure, whose spectacles gleamed in the light of 
the electric arc, stood covering them with an 
automatic. 

"Come on down. Sheriff," shouted the little 
man below, "I've got your birds." 

"Ring us down, Larric," shouted the sheriff, 
and in half a moment the cage was level with the 
shaft mouth and he and his charges stepped out 
on solid ground. 

"How'd it happen ?" breathlessly asked Paries, 
while the group waited for the others to come up. 

"Why, I rushed down from up on the hill and 
into the sheriffs office/' Larric related, "and 
the night bailiff told me the sheriff and Watkins 
had gone up to the Big Boulder shaft, so I 
breezed up here and finding they'd gone down 
waited for them to come up again. And then, 
woof! up comes the cage with those four cuties. 
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and I makes one of them as the gink that HoU and 
Oilman grabbed. So when they hop off the cage 
and start away, 'Elevate your mitts, gentlemen,' 
I pipes, 'there'll be no Marathon this evening/ 
My courtly manner seemed to have affected them 
for they stuck 'em up, and — ^well, here they are." 

Parks chuckled. 

"I'll say this for you, Larric," he remarked, 
"you may be afraid of the dark but you're a good 
little man in the light." 

"I'm not afraid of the dark as long as I have 
plenty of incandescents to see by," Larric 
replied. "But it strikes me, Bill," he said irrel- 
evantly, "that you're kinda careless with your 
little friends, letting them come up all alone by 
themselves with no one to guide their faltering 
footsteps home." 

"That," said the sheriff, "is another story. 
You'll hear it after a while." 

The cage came up with Gilman, Franklin and 
Watkins. 

Where do we go from here ?" asked Parks. 
If nothing further intervenes," Bill Broder- 
ick said, "we're going to the coimty jail with this 
bunch of yeggs." 
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Jerry Riordan, night jailer, dozing in the jail 
office, opened his eyes as fourteen men came 
tramping into his quarters. 

"What's this," he asked, "a convention? 
Arrah then, and youVe got Oilman at last. I 
knew I'd be locking him up come good time," he 
grinned. "I warned ye, Dick, what would be 
after happenin' to ye if ye persisted in yer nefa- 
rious operations in the newspaper business." 

"Not this time, Jerry," said the sheriff, "Dick^s 
simply been acting as a deputy pro tern. But I 
have got a nice covey for you to put away. Seven 
of 'em, count 'em, seven." 

Jingling his bunch of keys the night jailer 
locked up his prisoners, humming softly and hap- 
pily to himself. 

"I hope it's murder or something good like 
that," he told the sheriff, when they had come out 
into the office again. Riordan had a certain 
pride in his job. He was the softest-hearted and 
least militant of men, but he regarded it as a social 
stain on his jail to have it full of petty offenders, 
and he welcomed joyously and treated with a 
queer combination of respect and roughness the 
highwaymen, burglars, murderers and expert 
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cracksmen who came his way. To have his cells 
crammed full of men charged with felonies, to his 
mind, gave the county calaboose an aristocratic 
flavor of high crimes. 

"Be happy then, Jerry,'* the sheriff said, "I 
think this is a part of the biggest gang yet, and if 
we get the rest of them you'll have to borrow 
room down at Deer Lodge to keep *em in.'* 

"Glory be, but 'tis a fine prospect," beamed 
Jerry. "I'll be a proud naan whin they're all 
here." 

"But you'll keep your pride to yourself," com- 
manded the sheriff, "this is one of those things 
that you don't know anything about. Vagrancy 
goes down on the books and nobody sees any of 
them." 

**Vagrancy it is, sir," the jailer promised. 

The sheriff and his unusual posse left the jaiL 
Parks, at a word from Broderick, stepped into 
one of the sheriff's rooms and closed the door. 
The others found two more deputies waiting, 
with Dopey Bennie in their charge. 

"We've got him. Chief," said one of the depu- 
ties, jerking his thumb at Bennie. 

"Any fight?" queried Broderick. 
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"Not a bit, he was a lamb," said the deputy. 
"We found him in his house, stuck a gun in his 
stomach, and he came right along." 

"Of course I came along," said Dopey angrily. 
"I'd have come without these men forcing their 
way into my house. YouVe stepped into some- 
thing, Broderick. I'll be out on habeas corpus 
to-morrow as sure as hell, and by the time I get 
through with you you'll be paying me twenty 
thousand dollars damages and there'll be a new; 
sheriff." 

"All right, Bennie," said Broderick, "go as far 
as you like while you can. But about the time 
you get your twenty-thousand-dollar verdict it 
won't do you any good — ^you can't spend money 
in Deer Lodge, especially if they hang you." 

"Don't make me laugh," snarled Bennie, "you 
can't hang a man for doing nothing." 

"Take him up and put him in solitary," the 
sheriff ordered. "I haven't any more time to 
row with him." 

I'll be out to-morrow, I tell you," insisted 
Bennie. 

"Probably you will," agreed the sheriff, "but 
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you'll be in again right after that. And that's 
talk enough ; take him away." 

The deputies led the protesting Bennie out of 
the office and up to the jail. 

"Now," Broderick said, "we've got to figure 
the next move. This thing is just nicely started." 

"Where's Parks ?" asked Gilman, aware for the 
first time of his reporter's disappearance. 

"Up-stairs and out of sight," said Broderick, 
"and that's where he stays until I want him." 

"Spring the little joker. Bill," suggested 
Gilman. 

"Well, I don't believe we want anybody to 
know that Parks is safe. So far as we can tell, 
everybody except us who has seen him since he 
was taken from Mrs. Lowe's is in the jail. And 
the jailer knows they're not to talk to people. I 
think our stunt is to give the morning papers a 
story to the effect that Parks has run away from 
Butte. I'll tell the newspaper bunch that we had 
a tip about his being wanted somewhere else — 
we won't say for what — ^and that when we called 
at his house he had beat it. That'll mean we'll 
have to put Mrs. Lowe wise, but I guess we can 
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do that easily enough. IVe known her for 
years." 

"But what's the idea of wrecking his reputa- 
tion that way ?** 

"Simply to make the Bennie gang think we are 
on the wrong trail entirely, and to keep Bennie 
from investigating what has happened to the 
bunch he put on this job. Parks won't object, if 
we clear him up finally, I'm certain." 

"Will Bennie get out on habeas corpus ?" asked 
Larric. 

"Perhaps, but I don't care. He won't get away 
from us by that trick." 

"Then we can't write a word of this story to- 
night?" 

"Not a word," said the sheriff. "But, boy, 
there'll be story enough for all of you when the 
proper time comes." 

'And that'll be?" queried Larric. 
It all depends, but when it breaks the Star 
gets it exclusive if I have to fight the rest of the 
newspaper boys at five paces afterward." 

"Fair enough," said Larric. 

For the sheriff the day's work was not yet fin- 
ished. He returned to the jail office and sent 
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Riordan to bring Pierce from his cell. With 
Pierce, who was still sleepily rubbing his eyes, he 
entered the room where Parks was waiting, 
locked the door, drew from his pocket three 
cigars, and after handing one to each of the young 
men, ensconced himself in a chair and lighted his 
own panatella. 

"Fm too tired to give anybody else a light," he 
explained, blowing a cloud of smoke into the air, 
"so make your own fire and we'll hold converse." 

"Holding converse is about the best thing I 
do," commented Pierce, as he held a match to 
Parks' cigar and his own, "but I take it that we're 
to be listeners mainly in this conversation." 

"Not necessarily," the sheriff replied, "this is 
a cooperative enterprise. The purpose of the 
meeting is simply to collect our individual infor- 
mation into a general fund. After that we can 
work more intelligently. I'll begin with an out- 
line of what I have accomplished, which isn't 
much as far as concrete facts are concerned, and 
then I'll hear what you and Parks know." 

"If anything," suggested Pierce, "my own 
opportunities for knowledge have been somewhat 
restricted by my narrow environment." 
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It was two o'clock in the morning before the 
conference ended. And when Pierce was taken 
back to jail his treatment as he was flung into a 
cell with two of the night's capture was not that 
of a trusted friend of the sheriff. 

**Get in there, you scum," Riordan roared as he 
thrust the struggling Pierce through the cell door, 
"I'll teach you how to talk to the officers of the 
law before I get through with you. Think it 
over while you're in there with your friends." 



CHAPTER XXVI 



IN THE judge's CHAMBERS 



^¥ THEN Celia Broderick had finished break- 

^ ^ fast with her father and mother the next 
morning, she rose and sauntered into the living- 
room, where the morning papers lay on the 
table. She picked up the Miner, gave one glance 
at the red head-lines across the page, uttered a 
little scream of mingled anger and dismay, and 
rushed back to the dining-room with the paper 
in her hands. 

Father," she said, "what does this mean?'* 
What does what mean ?" asked the sheriff. 
'You know what," she cried, "this — this awful 
lie about Mike. What do you mean saying such 
— such hideous things about him, just — ^just 
because he didn't happen to be home last night?" 
The sheriff smiled. "You seem to be consid- 
erably excited about that young man," he 
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remarked. "Didn't you ever know a reporter to 
be a rascal?" 

"Not many of them/' said Celia, "and not this 
one, I know. Why, why, he's the bravest, the 
best — ^he couldn't have done anything like this 
paper says he did. You don't know him, that's 
all. Why, when we were in the mine yesterday 
he showed the most wonderful courage and — " 

"Mine yesterday?'* half shouted the sheriff, 
"what are you talking about? What mine were 
you in, and what were you doing in a mine, 
anyhow?" 

Celia realized that she had given away her 
secret She blushed^ hesitated, then climbing up 
on her father's lap as though she were a little 
girl, she put her arms about his neck and told 
him the whole story of her part in the events 
leading up to Parks* disappearance. When she 
had finished, the sheriff held her off a little and 
looked in her eyes. What he saw there told him 
more than Celia had spoken. 

"So it stands that way does it, my dear," he 
commented. "Well^ inasmuch as you've saved 
his life, though you didn't actually say so, and 
inasmuch as you're entitled to the life you've 
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saved, if you want it — ^I guess I'll have to make 
a confession, too. Mike is quite safe. In fact, 
he's here in the house." 

"But if he's here and safe why did you publish 
such a horrid story?'* 

"Yes, William/' Mrs. Broderick said, "it 
doesn't seem very nice to treat the boy so." 

Broderick threw up his hands resignedly. 

"Oh, very well," he said, "here's the reason 
and everything that leads up to it," and he told 
them of the fight underground and its result 

"It all sounds like a dime novel," said Cdia, 
when he had finished. "I don't believe such 
things happen, even though some of them hap- 
pened to me." 

"Child," said Bill Broderick oracularly, "the 
older I get the more I realize that the things that 
can't happen are the most likely to happen t" 

It was ten o'clock when Judge Henry's court 
opened, and the judge had no more than taken his 
seat when Attorney Hartman appeared before 
him with a request for a writ of habeas corpus 
for Benjamin Olstead, who was known through- 
out the city as "Dopey Bennie." 
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His honor heard the pleadings, turned to the 
county attorney and asked if he had anything to 
say why the writ should not be granted. 

"If the court please/' said the County Attor- 
ney, John Martin, "we did not even know that 
Mr. Olstead was in jail, the sheriff did not take 
us into his confidence. We have no desire to 
oppose the writ under the circumstances." 

"One moment, if the coiut please," it was 
Sheriff Broderick speaking, "I would like to 
suggest that if the court, Mr. Martin and his 
assistant would retire into chambers with me we 
may be able to thrash out this matter without 
court proceedings. And I may say that it will 
probably be more or less to the advantage of Mr. 
Olstead and his attorney to fall in with my 
suggestion." 

"I don't see any reason for that, Your Honor," 
protested Hartman, "we are perfectly willing to 
produce our witnesses in open court and to make 
the fight, if there is to be a fight, right here." 

"I agree with Mr. Hartman," said the county 
attorney. 

"What are your reasons, Mr. Sheriff?" asked 
Judge Henry. 
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"I don't care to state them just now," Broder- 
ick responded, "but I would request the court to 
follow out my suggestion. I know this is 
imusual, but I think the court knows that I would 
not ask this favor without good reason." 

"Court will take a recess/' announced the 
judge. "Gentlemen," he addressed the two attor- 
neys, "kindly come into my chambers. The 
defendant will come also. Now," said his honor, 
when they were seated, "what's this all about?" 

"Why," began Hartman, "it's a very simple 
case. My client, Benjamin Olstead, was arrested 
by two of the sheriffs men last night, who made 
forcible entry into his house, stuck a gun into his 
stomach and brought him to the county jail 
where he is still in solitary confinement. I was 
allowed to see him only after making a personal 
complaint to the sheriff. The jailer actually 
refused to let me see the blotter to know what 
the charge might be." 

"Vagrancy," said the sheriff quietly. 

"This is most high-handed, Mr. Broderick," 
the court commented, "what have you to say ?" 

"A good deal. Your Honor," answered Bro- 
derick. "I have arrested this man as one of the 
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chief conspirators in the Montana Pacific hold-up 
and murder. I have others of his gang in cus- 
tody^ and the rest are known and likely to be 
gathered in at any moment'' 

There was silence for an appreciable period in 
the judge's chambers, which was broken by the 
judge himsdf. 

"But I am a judge, Mr. Broderick," he pro- 
tested, "and I can not act at a preliminary hear- 
ing, too." 

"If Your Honor please," Broderick urged, 
"we would like to have you go through with this 
in chambers as far as possible. This is a matter 
of great importance, and inasmuch as these men 
would be tried in another county anyhow, I don't 
think the case could come under your jurisdiction. 
My reason for asking you to consider the facts 
this way is simply to be sure that Dopey Bennie 
and his friends can't accuse me of third-degree 
tactics." 

The judge considered for a minute. "It's 
damned irregular," he finally said, with a smile, 
"but I guess my reputation for breaking prece- 
dents can stand it. Go on." 

Hartman jumped to his feet "I object to this 
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sort of procedure/' he said, "it is ridiculous and 
illegal." 

"Sit down, Hartman," the judge replied 
"There's nothing ridiculous about this charge, 
unless you can prove it ridiculous. And you're 
not prejudicing your client's case by this informal 
proceeding. It can't get into the records." 

"All right then," said Hartman, "since the 
sheriff has brought such a charge against my 
client, I'll do what I've been intending to do a 
little later. I charge the sheriff of Silver Bow 
County, William Broderick, with being an acces- 
sory after the fact of the hold-up and murder at 
Homestake, and with being a recipient of some 
ten thousand dollars of the loot as graft. And I 
have a witness who not only saw this money, but 
who heard the sheriff admit he had taken it." 

"This is serious, Mr. Sheriff," said the judge. 
"What have you to say to it ?" 

"My say starts a little later," replied the 
sheriff calmly. "And it will take some time. Will 
you ask Mr. Hartman to produce his witness?" 

"That would be giving you a chance to pre- 
pare a defense when we bring the matter up in 
court," objected Hartman. 
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"Oh, I have my defense now/' replied Brodcr- 
ick. "And though I don't want to threaten, I'll 
say that if you're as wise as I think you are you 
will produce Judge Holtward of Billings and let 
him tell his story first. If you don't — ^mine will 
be much more embarrassing to you." 

Hartman gasped a little at this. 

"Where are your witnesses?" he asked. 

"In jail, some of them," the sheriff responded, 
"where I hope to have a good deal of con5)any 
for them in a little while." 

Hartman considered for an instant. **Very 
well," he conceded, "Judge Holtward is in town, 
I'll have him here. May I phone?" 

Fifteen minutes later Judge Holtward came in, 
a little breathless, with his fat sides heaving. 

"Judge," said Hartman, "I've promised Judge 
Henry that you would tell him of the interview 
you had with Sheriff Broderick, and of what you 
saw and heard during that interview." 

"Well, it was this way," Judge Holtward 
began, "I dropped in to see the sheriff and after 
a lot of general talk he says to me, 'Holtward, 
there's some nice easy money loose around this 
town for you if you'll kick in with me.' So I 
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asked him what he meant and he sort of beat 
around the bush a while and then he says, *Well, 
there isn't enough money in this sheriffs job to 
get really excited about, so I've been looking 
around for something juicy. And I figure if I 
can get some other wise guys in with me we can 
make it better.' 

"Then he sounds me to see if I'm willing to 
listen to reason and I pretend that I am. Finally 
he says, 'Well, Judge, it's this way. If you keep 
the ordinary little crime down you can sort of let 
the big crime slide, and then the big fellows will 
whack up with you. Now, if you want to operate 
quietly down in Billings, I'll slip you half of what 
I pick up in Butte from some of these big ones, 
and you do the same for me.' Then I asks him 
whether it really has much in it, and he reaches 
down in his desk and brings out a big package 
of new bills, and he says 'That looks pretty good, 
doesn't it?' So I says, 'Yes,' just to draw him 
on, and ask him where he got it. He won't tell 
me that, exactly, but says something about specu- 
lating in railroads. So I takes a good look at 
some of the bills and when he isn't looking I jot 
down the numbers. And they're part of the bills 
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that was taken from the Montana Pacific train 
that was held up when the engineer was killed. 
I knew the numbers because the chief of police 
down in Billings as well as all the other officers 
down there was given a list of the numbers almost 
right after the hold-up. So help me God, they 
were the same numbers." 

"So they were," agreed Sheriff Broderick, 
"and here are the rest of them." 

He reached down into the valise at his feet 
and drew forth a bundle of new bills which he 
slapped down on the judge's table. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

CONFESSIONS ARE IN ORDER 

EVERY eye in the room was fixed on the pile 
of currency which Broderick had so dratnati- 
cally produced. The silence which followed the 
occurrence lasted for an appreciable time, while 
the sheriff, smiling easily, lolled back in his chair 
and watched the expression of Hartman*s face. 
The lawyer looked from the bills to the sheriff 
and from the sheriff to the bills, his features reg- 
istering mingled astonishment and apprehensive 
concern. Judge Holtward stared at the money 
in a dazed way, unable to fathom the situation. 

Judge Henry broke the spell. "This grows 
more interesting/* he said. "Proceed, Mr. 
Sheriff." 

"It will take me some time," the sheriff 
explained, "and require the presence of one or 
two more witnesses, whom I have handy. But 
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I'll tell the story myself and only call them in 
when the/re needed for corroboration/' 

"Again I object to this irregularity/' 
exclaimed Hartman. "I demand that we proceed 
according to the law." 

"The idea of the law is to protect society, to 
punish the guilty and free the innocent," the 
judge replied. "Insofar as I could I've always 
run my court that way and I'll continue to do so, 
precedent or no precedent. The lawyers may not 
like it, but I'm not running the court for lawyers, 
but for the public. I've been called a demagogue 
for it, but I don't give a damn. You've accused 
the sheriff of high crimes and misdemeanors 
under these irregular conditions, I intend to let 
him answer under the same conditions. Proceed, 
Mr. Broderick." 

"These bills," said Broderick, patting the 
package on the table, "were taken off the persons 
of two men whom Mr. Watkins, my chief deputy, 
picked up in Billing^, following the burglary of 
Judge Holtward's house. These two men I have 
had in custody for some time, and I will produce 
them here a little later, if necessary. They had 
come into Billings after the robbery and got 
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themselves arrested as vagrants according to 
agreement with the Billings police and Judge 
Holtward." 

"It's a lie," exploded Holtward. 

"The ten thousand dollars they had upon them 
was taken by the chief of police and half of it 
given to Holtward, who took it home with him. 
But after the two crooks were turned loose — also 
by arrangement — ^they brdce into the judge's 
house and the chiefs and took the loot back again. 
This was not according to agreement. It was 
after this burglary that we grabbed the two 
crooks.'' 

"I say it's a lie," shouted Holtward again. "I 
demand — " 

"You'd better not demand anything at the pres- 
ent moment," said the sheriff, "for among other 
men in custody I have the chief of police of Bill- 
ings, who has confessed." 

Judge Holtward turned a delicate pea-green, 
his mouth gaped and he slumped down in his 
chair. 

"Out of the package of bills there was about 
three hundred dollars missing. Two hundred of 
it has been recovered from the Blue Dog saloon 
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where it was evidently spent by the robbers. The 
other hundred has been located but is not in my 
possession/' 

"How about Judge Holtward's story?" the 
court asked. 

"It is partly true, partly a lie." 

The sheriff reached down into his valise and 
brought out a typewritten document which he laid 
on the table beside the bills. To the bailiff he 
said: "Brown, will you run down and tell Miss 
Celia that I'd like to have her come up here?" 

Celia entered presently with the bailiff, glanced 
about her in a puzzled way when she saw the 
assemblage in the chambers, then looked inquir- 
ingly at her father. 

"My dear," Broderick said gently, "will you 
examine this document and tell us what it is?" 
* Her father handed her the folded typewritten 
paper. She opened it and glanced it over. "Oh, 
yes," she said, "it's the transcript of your con- 
versation with Judge Holtward the day he 
called on you." 

"What had you to do with it?" 

"I was at the other end of the dictograph in 
your office," Celia replied smilingly, "and I todk 
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down the conversation in shorthand. Afterward 
I made this transcript and swore to it before Mr. 
Metzner, the lawyer, who is a notary public" 

*'I object to the introduction of this evidence 
at this time," Hartman leaped to his feet again. 

"Oh, sit down, Hartman/' the judge advised, 
*'this is not a session of court. And as I said 
before, your client is suffering no harm legally 
by this proceeding. I promise you that if you 
afterward go into court all these conversations 
shall be privileged." 

Hartman again subsided, muttering. 

*'I*11 read the dictograph record of this conver- 
sation Judge Holtward has told about," said the 
sheriff, and proceeded to do so. When he had 
finished he commented. "You will observe. 
Your Honor, that what I tried to do by this talk 
was to get from Judge Holtward an admission 
that he had had this money, or some of it, and 
that he knew it was part of the loot of the Mon- 
tana Pacific hold-up. You will also observe that 
my own part of the conversation does not in any 
way state that I had anything to do with the 
hold-up or knew about it beforehand. I think I 
did that very well, if I do say it m3rsel£. 
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"But to show that this conversation was all 
part of a plan and did not just happen, as Judge 
Holtward suggested, I have here another affi- 
davit, sworn to before a notary, and dated the 
day after I got back from the East, in which I 
state how I obtained this money, and my inten- 
tion to use the dictograph method to obtain an 
admission from Judge Holtward regarding it. 
This paper, together with some others, I have had 
in a safe-deposit box for some time. 

"So much for Judge Holtward. But this case 
by no means ends with the judge. It is a case 
which, starting as a plain hold-up, has grown and 
spread in complexity until it involves a dozen 
other crimes, a lot of politics and graft, and 
shows a conspiracy of an extent I haven't yet dis- 
covered. If it hadn't been for a number of occur- 
rences in the past few days which forced my hand 
I might have an even bigger story than I have as 
yet. But I think we've got a good beginning." 

"I don't see what all this has to do with my 
client, Mr. Olstead," said Hartman. 

"I'm coming to that," promised the sheriff. 
*'But that part of the case will have to be told 
mainly by some one else." 
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"Who's that?'* queried Hartman. 

**A reporter on the Evening Star known as 
Parks. Perhaps you have met him?" 

"Parks 1" exclaimed the lawyer. "Why, Parks 
is a fugitive from justice. Your own men are 
searching for him now — ^he ran away from his 
boarding-house last night." 

"So the papers say, Mr. Hartman," responded 
the sheriff. "I told them that story to spare Mr. 
Parks from further annoyance by some of your 
friends. As a matter of fact he is outside in the 
hall at the present moment and if Brown will call 
him, I think you'll find he has some interesting 
data to give us." 

Hartman for once was too astonished to 
object, and a moment afterward Parks entered. 

"Parks," the sheriff said, "I'd like to have you 
tell all of us just what your relations with me 
have been, and then tell us what you have seen 
and done in this case." 

"I've been acting as a special deputy without 
salary for you, Mr. Broderick," replied Parks, 
"and believe me it has been a nice active position." 

Hampton, the assistant county attorney, inter- 
posed : "I think we've had quite enough of this 
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irregularity," he said, "without introducing any 
amateur Sherlock Holmes/' 

Parks shot a glance of intense interest at the 
speaker. "I didn't quite understand you," he said. 

"I said that I thought this thing was irregular 
enough without having a cheap sleuth like you 
in it." 

Paries took a step toward him. "Why, how do 
you do, Mr. Smith," he said, "I'm so glad to meet 
you face to face. I've heard your voice so often." 

For just an instant an expression of consterna- 
tion showed on the faces of Hartman, Bennie and 
Hampton. 

 

Then, "My name's not Smith, it's Hampton," 
the assistant county attorney protested. 

"All right," Paries agreed. "We'll let it go at 
that for the present. Shall I go on with mjr 
story. Your Honor ?" he asked the court 

"Proceed, Mr. Parks," said the judge. '1 am 
finding this more and more interesting." 

Parks proceeded. He went back to his meeting 
Sheriff Broderick in Madison, told of the poker 
game on the train and the arrest of Pierce, omit- 
ting, as he had given his word, the passing of 
Pierce's hundred dollars to him, and the story 
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Pierce had told to himself and Metzner. He fol- 
lowed out the adventures he had had in his 
various underground pilgrimages, with the 
attempt to shoot him, the conversations he had 
overheard in Dopey Bennie's cabin, and the kid- 
napping and fight underground the night preced- 
ing this present assemblage. Various interrup- 
tions and objections by the assistant district 
attorney and Hartman during the course of the 
narrative were ruthlessly brushed aside by Judge 
Henry. When Parks had finished, Hampton was 
on his feet. 

"This is the most preposterous thing Fve ever 
heard," he said, "it's the result of allowing chil- 
dren like this,** he jerked his thumb at Parks, "to 
read Wild West tales. He accuses me of being 
mixed up in this crazy and unbelievable conspiracy 
because my voice sounds like some one he says 
he heard through a door. It is too mad a thing 
to bother answering." 

I thought it was crazy myself," said Parks, 
and I wouldn't believe it if I hadn't been through 
it But since you're so sure of my Ivmacy, you 
might prove it by showing where you were at the 
time I claim I heard your voice." 
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"That's easy enough," responded Hampton. 
"I was in my office working on this case. I can 
prove it by the county attorney himself 

The slightest flicker of a glance passed between 
Hampton and his chief. 

"Of course he was there," the coimty attorney 
responded, "going over the papers in the Hodg- 
kins forgery case with me." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



HPLTWARD DOES HIS BIT 



¥ lAMPTON turned triumphantly to the 

judge. 

"Perhaps Your Honor will know now how 
much credence is to be placed in this man Parks/' 
he gloated. 

"Perhaps I will," agreed the judge quietly* 
"Sheriff, what can you offer in the face of this 
alibi?" 

"It is exactly what I expected/* Broderick 
said. "But I can assure you that the description 
of the underground passage is true — I can bring 
Watkins and two or three of my other men who 
have since been there to substantiate it, I can even 
take your honor down there to see for yourself 

"Oh, Judge Henry/* exclaimed Celia, "it's all 
true, honestly it is. I was down there and T 
know." 
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"You were down there," the judge ejaculated. 
"But Mr. Parks didn't mention you." 

"Because she asked me not to," Parks 
explained. "Her presence was not important 
from a legal standpoint, I thought, though she 
saved my life in the course of the proceedings." 

"That's all, just now, Celia," said the sheriff, 
and his daughter left the room. 

"This is very interesting," the county attorney 
observed, "but I don't see where it connects up 
with my assistant" 

"It connects up closer to you than that," the 
sheriff answered, reaching down into his valise. 
"And that explains your handy alibi for Smith, 
alias Hampton. I have here," he held in his hand 
a sheaf of typewritten sheets, "the signed and wit- 
nessed confession of Dorgan and Finck to the 
hold-up of the Montana Pacific at Hc«nestake 
and the murder of the engineer. It names Benja- 
min Olstead, or Dopey Bennie, as the man who 
directly planned the hold-up and the man to 
whom the loot was handed afterward. And it 
tells who ordered the shooting of Parks on Gran- 
ite Street the night he barely escaped." 

He fingered a second paper, watching the 
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county attorney narrowly all the time. "And 
this," he said, "is the confession of the chief of 
police of Billings, detailing his part in searcRing 
the two men who got themselves arrested in Bil- 
lings for just that purpose. It also mentions 
Judge Holtward's part in the affair and speaks 
of certain arrangements with Dopey Bennie." 

Hartman was on his feet, making loud 
protests. 

"Sit down, Hartman," the sheriff said in a 
voice of deadly coolness, "your turn is coming — 
though I don't think you'll like it 

"This," he touched a third paper, "is the con- 
fession of Hanks and Spirella, the two men 
searched by the chief of police in Billings, corro- 
borating the story I've already told you. It also 
names Dopey Bennie. It tells how they came 
tip from Billings, how Bennie handed them the 
cash afterward turned over when they were 
searched." 

"Let's see those confessions," demanded 
Hartman. 

**Wait a bit," the sheriff insisted, "you can 
examine them all when I'm through — if you want 
to, then." 
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"Brown/* he spoke to the bailiff, "bring in 
Pierce, will you ?" 

Pierce, in spite of his several days in jail, was 
as dapper and unperturbed as usual. 

"Mr. Pierce," the sheriff advised him, "I want 
you to tell us about yourself in relation to the 
Great West hold-up." 

"That means abnost the story of my young 
life," Pierce lightly began, "but here goes," and 
he recapitulated the events he had already told 
to Metzner and to Parks. 

"Where is the hundred dollars which you bor- 
rowed from the two crooks in Billings?" asked 
the sheriff, when Pierce had finished. 

"You have twenty of it, and the rest I gave to 
Parks just before you arrested me." 

"Your Honor," the sheriff pointed out "this 
dovetails nicely with what Watkins learned from 
the two men he arrested." 

"Of course," Hartman sneered, "when you've 
had this whipper-snapper in jail where you could 
frame up anything you liked with him." 

"So he could, so he could," Pierce agreed, "and 
the sheriff and I are nifty little framers. If we 
hadn't been I might not have obtained some of 
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the data I learned last night from my cellmate in 
jail. Shall I cough it up?" 

**This is anything but a formal proceeding/' 
Judge Henry advised him, "but 1*11 have to ask 
that you make your language a trifle more 
dignified." 

"Dignified it is," the young man promised. 
"Briefly then, I've been having a heart to heart 
talk with two of the crowd arrested last night. I 
had been cast among them in a way that made 

them accept me as a member of their club " 

He grinned at the memory of that bit of rough 
strategy. "And we got along famously. Their 
names are Harrison and Jurgens, friends of 
yours, they said, Mr. Olstead." 

Dopey Bennie merely stared at Pierce without 
expression. 

"I told them that the jailer and the sheriff had 
been putting me through the third degree in the 
endeavor to get me to squeal on the g^ng, but 
that I wouldn't come through. But I said that I 
guessed some of the big cards in their game must 
have double-crossed them, from what the sheriff 
seemed to know. 

"Well, there isn't anybody any easier than a 
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crook who thinks one of his bunch has been slip- 
ping him the dirk, and they spilled their souls on 
my shoulder, so to speak. They weren't nice 
souls, but that's neither here nor there. They 

told me all about their prominent friends 

they weren't a bit pleased with those friends, 
however, because they thought they were being 
thrown overboard to save them." 

"This is all very entertaining," the county 
attorney commented, "but I don't see just what 
it has to do with me." 

"Maybe you will, Martin," Broderick sug- 
gested. "Go on. Pierce." 

"Among their prominent friends was Mr. Ol- 
stead, here. They said that half their swag from 
every job went to him, and in return they got pro- 
tection. They were sore because in this case they 
didn't get it 

"Harrison, who is the station tender in the Big 
Boulder, and who shot those four others up ahead 
of the sheriff — ^Harrison was proud of that stunt 
— said that the gang had members in several of 
the mines, mostly fellows who did political thug- 
gery and such small jobs as came up from time 
to time. But he wasn't any small time thug. 
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he said, he was the underground captain, so to 
speak." 

"How about his prominent friends ?** the sher- 
iff interposed. "You didn^t name any of them." 

"Do you want me to ?" 

Broderick nodded. 

Pierce hesitated, then plunged ahead. 

"He mentioned the chief of police in Billings 
and the chief of police in Butte, and — and the 
county attorney I" 

"Bunk," Martin shouted. "I never saw this 
man Harrison in my life." 

"That's a careless statement, Martin," the 
sheriff said, "for I brought him to your office 
once when I'd arrested him on suspicion of being 
concerned in a hold-up— the Doctor Bryan affair 
— and you talked to him and turned him loose." 

"Well, I don't remember the name. And does 
that prove this Pierce can blast my character on 
the word of a lousy crook and get away with it ?" 

"Not necessarily," the sheriff conceded. "It 
is merely a part of various somewhat related cir- 
cumstances. Now as to that alibi of yours for 
Hampton." 

He touched one of the sheaf of papers he still 
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held in his hands. ^1 have more literature here. 
This is the confession of the man who runs the 
cigar store Mr. Parks described as one of the 
entrances to Bennie's underground passage, and 

here" ^he shook another paper almost under 

the county attorney's nose — ^*'is the confession of 
Wong Sing, Dopey Bennie's Chinese servant, 
naming the times and the dates when Hampton, 
alias Smith, Hartman, and the county attorney 
himself were present at various conferences in 
Dopey Bennie's place." 

**It's a bunch of fakes," Martin insisted. "I 
never was at his place in my life." 

**Then you can undoubtedly show where you 
were on these occasions," the sheriff replied, 
smiling, "and while you're doing that, you might 
add an explanation of what became of the chief 
witness you were unable to find when the Na- 
tional Bank robbery trial came up, and the rob- 
bery of Doctor Bryan — ^IVe mentioned that 
before — ^and the safe breaking in the Thornton 
HoteL I know where they are and why they 
went and so does the United States Secret Ser- 
vice. I might produce them should you fail to 
recall the matter." 
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He rose to his feet and stood menacingly before 
Martin. 

"I've got Judge Holtward where I want him, 
I've got enough on Dopey Bcnnic to hang him, 
I've got the actual robbers of the Great West, 
and, by heaven, I'm going to get you, John Mar- 
tin. You've hampered me in my job of enforcing 
the law, you've turned loose robbers and hold-up 
men that I've taken up time and again, you've 
done your damnedest to keep me from doing the 
work I've sworn to do—but I haven't been idle 
myself. And you'd better come through and take 
your medicine, or I'll make it the kind that 
chokes." 

"You don't bluff me that way," the county at- 
torney answered calmly, though in his eyes was a 
little flicker of apprehension. "Judge Holtward 
is nothing to me. Dopey Bennie has nothing to do 
with my career, I " 

Holtward, who had been sitting with his head 
sunk on his fat chest and his heavy jowls livid, 
suddenly jumped from his chair and shook his 
soft fist at the county attorney. 

"So you're going to ditch me, are you, to save 
yourself," he shrieked. "Well, it don't go. If I 
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hang you hang with me. Yes, the whole gang of 
you that have used me and played me for a sudcer 
and now want to hand me the double-cross. 
Maybe you think you can get away clear and let 
me suffer. You can't, though. I'm not such a 
simp as you think. Do you suppose I'd go on 
doing all the dirty work you wanted done without 
getting something on you in case things went 
wrong? Not me. I took good care to find out 
about your safe-deposit box in the bank at Boze- 
man, and I know about your bank-account in 
Helena tmder the name of Black. And the 
sheriff is going to have one more confession to 
add to that bunch he has in his hands," 

The county attorney's face grew deadly pale, 
then flushed purple. He made a movement 
toward his pocket. 

**Keep your hands where they are, John Mar- 
tin," said Broderick, "this automatic in my 
pocket is pointing at the weakest part of your 
weak stomach." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Samson's pillar 

A CHAIN is no stronger than its weakest 
^^ link, a gang no more intact that its weak- 
• est member. With the vision of the gallows on 
his rat soul, Holtward had broken, and with his 
collapse the whole structure of conspiracy and 
crime began to crumble and fall The loyalty 
of thief to thief is a tradition more honored in 
the breach than the observance. Your criminal 
high and low, is out first for number one, and, 
cornered, betrays his coadjutors in frantic 
endeavor to save himself. It is this very quality 
known even to the dullest of policemen which 
makes it certain the malefactor must eventually 
be taken. If crime has any universal insignia it 
is the double-cross. 

Holtward's panic-stricken denunciation of the 
county attorney had been so sudden that Mar- 
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tin's usual poise flamed into a murderous rage 
which made him reach instinctively for his gun 
to kill this traitor. But at the sheriff's quiet com- 
mand his rage changed into a clammy and sick- 
ening fear. He sank slowly into his chair and 
stared helplessly at Broderick. 

Hartman and Dopey Bennie remained seem- 
ingly unperturbed, the lawyer c)mically smiling, 
Beimie's mask of a face expressionless. 

"I take it," the lawyer said quietly, "that your 
honor does not care to consider the application 
for a writ of habeas corpus this morning." 

"No," Judge Henry replied, "I think perhaps 
the matter better go over indefinitely." 

"In which case/' Hartman moved toward the 
door, "I shall leave my client in your efficient 
hands, Mr. Sheriff. I assume I am free to go." 

"As far as you like, Mr. Hartman," declared 
the sheriff, "you won't go far." 

"You intend to arrest me, then ?" the attorney 
asked. 

"Not for the present," the sheriff said, "but 
one of my men will make it a point to linger in 
your vicinity to see that you are accessible in 
case we need you. Good day, Mr. Hartman." 
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"Good day, Mr. Sheriff." The attorney 
bowed ceremoniously and laid his hand on the 
door. 

"Oh, just a m<Mnent, Mr. Brown^ will you 
kindly relieve Mr. Hartman of his hardware?*' 

"He needn't bother," Hartman offered, "I'll 
give it to him." He reached into his pocket as 
the sheriff watched him narrowly, '^ extracted a 
blue automatic and handed it to the baiKff, butt 
first. "I find it gets a man's suit out of shape, 
anyhow," he remariced. 

"I still have you covered," the sheriff insisted. 
"Mr. Brown, you better search him for another." 

When the bailiff produced a second automatic 
from the recesses of Hartman's clothing, that 
gentleman showed no diminution of his non- 
chalance. "My compliments, Mr. Sheriff," he 
commented, "you are thorough." 

"I try to be," the officer responded, "don't let 
me detain you longer." 

With another bow the attorney stepped out of 
the door. 

"I should say," Judge Henry rose, "that the 
rest of this conference is your party, Mr. Broder- 
ick. I have been conducting a most illegal and 
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outrageous star chamber proceeding which prob- 
ably ought to cost tne my place on the bench. I 
think there should be some stage where I recall 
my judicial status. This seems to be the place. 
Of course I am disqualified from sitting on such 
cases as may develop out of this, so perhaps 
before I go you'll let me tell you that I'm proud 
of you. Bill — ^and more power to you T' 

He grinned his sunny Irish grin that long 
years on the dais had not robbed of its boyish- 
ness, and departed into the court room. 

"Now," the sheriff said, "John Martin, you 
may as well come through clean. What I know, 
I know, and you may save yourself from the 
rope if you tell me all about it." 

The county attorney's face was in his hands, 
his whole attitude was that of a broken man. 
For a moment he made no move and uttered no 
word. 

"Come on, John," the sheriff said gently. **Fve 
known you a good many years and up to two 
years ago you were a decent man. Then some- 
thing happened. But for all that's gone on since 
then I can't for a minute believe that you meant 
to have even a remote connection with murder," 
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Martin lifted his head and his eyes showed 
despair. "GodT* he cried, "ever since that poor 
fellow on the Great West was shot I haven't 
been able to sleep. You're right, Bill — I 
wouldn't have stood for murder and Fve been 
in hell ever since that hold-up." 

"But if you stopped at murder, why did you 
order that attack on Parks?' 

A look of genuine astonishment came across 
the attorney's face, "What attack on Parks?" 
he asked. "I never knew about it I thought 
Parks was merely a reporter until this morning. 
The attack you talk about must have been planned 
by others in the gang." 

"Hampton, for instance," suggested the 
sheriff. 

"I don't know," the county attorney replied. 

"I believe jrou. Go on with your story." 

"Before this Great West affair— well, I didn't 
dare stop to think. It was about two years ago 
that Hartman came to me and told me how I 
could make a lot of money by joining in with his 
crowd. He said I wouldn't have to do anything 
actively, just keep hands off certain people and 
get my share of the money from various deals. 
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At first I was going to turn him out of my office, 
but he reminded me of a youthful scrape I'd got 
into which — ^though I'd lived it down — would 
have queered my whole career if it had been 
exposed, and he threatened that he'd show it up 
if I didn't join with him and his outfit. 

"Well, I fell. It looked like the easy way out 
— and it looked like a safe enough way of making 
big money. I don't excuse myself, I'm simply 
telling you. But once into the game I found that 
more and more was required of me, I was tied 
up closer and closer to that bunch of thugs and 
highwaymen, and whenever I showed any impa- 
tience or desire to break away, there were threats 
even of death. And so I did what I was told — 
and got myself in deeper all the time. I don't 
know how much you know about this crowd, but 
when this hold-up was planned I opposed it, I 
said we didn't want to get the railroad people on 
our track, but Dopey Bennie was set on it. And 
Carrigan came down from Helena — '* 

"Carrigan!" exclaimed the sheriff, repeating 
the name of the state's chief political boss. 

"Yes, Carrigan came down from Helena and 
said I'd have to stand for that job. He didn't 
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like It himself, but there hadn't been any political 
deals turned recently that meant much money, 
and the gang was getting ravenous. And since 
he owed Dopey Bennie for certain services, he 
forced me to go in on it. And so help me God, 
rU see that he gets his along with me, for if he 
hadn't backed up Bennie I'd have defied them and 
this murder wouldn't have happened. 

"But I yielded, and you know the result When 
I learned from Holtward that you had some of 
the money in your possession, I figured you must 
be playing a game against me, and I told Hart- 
man and Bennie. They thought the only thing 
to do was to strike quickly and charge you with 
having accepted the money as a bribe. And right 
there was where the whole crowd of us fell plumb 
into your trap. 

"But honest. Bill, I'm glad it's over. I'd 
rather hang than go through what Fve been 
through in the last month." 

"You wcm't hang, Martin," the sheriff prom- 
ised, "but some of the others will. Only, I want 
the whole story from you and the names of every 
man big or little who is a part or parcel of the 
gang. Will you give them to me?'* 
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"I'll give them to you/' agreed Martin, 
"though/' he added with the ghost of a smile, 
"it'll mean that a number of prominent people 
will be your guests. Only — give me an hour or 
so by myself first, I'm very tired. No, I pix)mise 
you, I won't try to escape or commit suicide. 
I'm too weak a sister for either. Bill, or I 
wouldn't ever have got into this mess.*' 

"Brown," the sheriff said, "call Dougherty 
and have him take Mr. Martin to my rcxxn. 
Dougherty is to stay outside the door. As for 
the rest of this outfit, Holtward and Dopey Ben- 
nie and Hampton — ^put them in cells by than- 
selves. I don't want to talk to them any more 
until after I'm through with Martin. Me, I'm 
going to stretch out on the couch down-stairs and 
emulate Martin's example. It has been quite 
some day, Brown, quite some day." 

"Some day is right," said the bailiff. 



CHAPTER XXX 



CARDS ON THE TAiBLE 



f ARRIQ Gilman and Parks sat in the 
*^ sheriffs dining-room two hours later wait- 
ing for Broderick. Gihnan kept looking impa- 
tiently at his watdi and muttering under his 
breath. 

"Even with the three of us working on that 
story we'll have a hell of a time getting out on 
the street in time/* he said. "I wish Bill would 
get through with those birds and come down. 
He might have let us be present while he talked 
to them. '* 

"Yes, and have every other newspaper man in 
town trying to break down the jail to find out 
what we were doing there," said Larric. 
"They're wise now that something is up after all 
that secrecy around the judge's chambers this 
morning. I hope the sheriff does make it exclu- 
sive to us, though." 

-521 
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"He wiU, aU right,*' Parks promised. "He has 
to, after making me out a fugitive from justice in 
the morning papers. IVe got that much coming." 

"Of course it'll be exclusive,*' Larric pointed 
out, "otherwise he wouldn't have taken all the 
trouble to have us come in here and wait instead 
of sticking around the office where the bunch 
would see us." 

"It ought to be some story," Gilman main- 
tained. "Just what we know already would make 
an extra — ^but with the other dope the sheriff 
should extract from those fellows— oh, Laura! 
It's worth having lived to spread that over the 
front page. But I wish he'd come." 

The door opened and Broderick strode in. 
The vultures are waiting I see," he observed, 
and the carcass is ready." He flung himself 
into a chair, rolled a cigarette, and faced the trio. 
**But \;"hat worries me," he said, "is the mangled 
corpse I'll be this evening when the Inter Ridge 
crowd have read the Star and seen the scoop I'm 
handing out to you. However, a promise is a 
promise, and here follows the story. 

"You see, the arrest of Hanks and Spirella 
down at Billings was the first link in the chain. 
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and when I learned from Watldns that they im- 
plicated Holtward it appeared to be something 
besides an ordinary hold-up. I kept track of the 
judge pretty carefully. I happened to know he'd 
been to Martin, the county attorney, before he 
came to me, but that didn't have any great signi- 
ficance to my mind at the time. However, I 
found that he saw the county attorney again that 
same day, and that he had been in Hartman's 
office also. That gave me more than a casual 
interest in Hartman, though I didn't take the 
trouble to watch him strictly. 

"For one thing, I was doing what Oilman so 
often does, playing a hunch. And that's why I 
left town and did some traveling. I dropped into 
Billings quietly and picked up a few pieces of use- 
ful information. For instance, I found that Hart- 
man had been concerned indirectly in defending 
two thugs who had beat up people who opposed 
Holtward's election. And that two of the slug- 
gers were from Butte — ^men turned loose by the 
county attorney after I had arrested them some 
time before for complicity in a hold-up. I found 
that Hanks and Spirella, from whom Watkins 
took that ten thousand dollars, were not the only 
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Butte thugs who had been arrested for vagrancy 
in Billings. No, there was a similar entry for 
two others — ^just after the First National rob- 
bery here. That method of inconspicuously col- 
lecting graft was long established. 

"Well, to put it briefly, I foimd Hartman's 
trail all over the state. He, or some firm he 
selected, seemed to be defending about every case 
of political thuggery that came up— and there 
were plenty. And the same firms appeared to be 
retained for most of the big criminal jobs, too. 
Usually the culprits got off, too— witnesses dis- 
appeared or pleadings defective. There was a 
strange similarity in the cases. Now the rela- 
tions of certain politicians and business interests 
with these law firms were matters of common 
talk among the knowing and my hunch kept get- 
ting more confirmation though it wasn't worth a 
whoop legally. I simply grew personally certain 
that there was some sort of understanding 
between various criminals and the powers that be. 

"When I got back to Butte last night, Watkins, 
according to my instructions, brought me the 
result of his investigation of the jail blotter in the 
dty jail of Butte. And it showed that after a 
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certain bank breaking exploit in Billings and a 
big confidence job in Missoula, certain parties 
had been arrested for vagrancy, searched by the 
chief of police, and sent away with twenty-four 
hours to leave town. That, again, wasn't evi- 
dence and by itself meant nothing, but it was so 
like the method used to distribute the graft in 
Billings, that I could only dope it as a means of 
bringing Butte's share of the spoils from other 
places to Butte. It also helped to explain why 
the chief of police had discharged his detectives 
for breaking into Dopey Bennie's place, and had 
so carefully refrained from further investiga- 
tions. 

"Well, all this was speculation, without value 
in a court of law, however convincing it might 
be to me. Courts don't accept hunches as evi- 
dence unless they are substantiated. But it gave 
me something to work on, I thought. Then 
Parks' experience forced my hand. So I jumped 
in with what dope I had and trusted to luck. But 
I had traced the actual hold-up to Dorgan and 
Findc — and this is how. Alongside the trade 
where the Great West was held up, there lay an 
old suit-case, with a brdken handle. That handle 
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had torn loose from the case and when Watkins 
visited the scene of the hold-up he picked up the 
case and saw that the tear was fresh and new. 
In the case was a torn bit of paper — apiece of the 
same sort of paper that the new bills had been 
wrapped in. Jim figured that the robbers had 
put their loot in this case, that it had broken on 
them, and they must have thrown it away in their 
hurry and put the swag in something else. There 
was no name on the case, and no manufacturer's 
mark to identify it. Watkins took it to Jack Prink- 
man, the leather man, and he said he judged the 
case to be about two years old but did not know 
the style of brand of it He said it looked to him 
like a mail-order-house case. 

"Watkins borrowed all the mail-order cata- 
logues he could get hold of, and finally found one 
with a picture of a case like this one. He mailed 
the case to the house, told them it was evidence in 
an important suit, and asked them to identify it if 
it was the kind they sold. Also to look up their 
records and see whether any such case had been 
ordered from Butte or any place in the state. It 
wasn't until an hour or so ago— after this morn- 
ing's affair, that we got the case back, with the 
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affidavit of the mail-order house that it was the 
same exactly as a case sold to Patrick Finck two 
years ago. And with that as a lever, Watldns 
extracted a confession from Finck and Dorgan 
to-day. 

"Now as to this written confession of Mar- 
tin — ^it simply fills in with names and dates 
what my travels around this state made me fancy 
to be the situation. .A lot of the names, in spite 
of what I*d guessed, nearly keeled me over. 
They will jrou. And they'll give the rest of the 
state the worst shock it's had in years. This 
story sure is loaded with dynamite, Oilman. It 
may mean libel suits by dozens for you, but they 
needn't frighten you. In defending themselves 
these people will squeal on one another — and un- 
less I don't know Montana this will smash that 
rotten ring of pirates and plunderers that have 
held this state in their grip for years and smash 
them so they'll never stir again." 

"A paper that doesn't have libel suits is either 
out of print or dead and not aware of it," said 
Oilman. "I'm not afraid of them. But we've got 
to rush for the office if we hope to be on the 
street on time with this story. There's a whote 
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front page for us to write, and Holl is probably 
having fits all over the city room now. Come on, 
boys." 

"Jtist a second/' the sheriff said. "I want you 
to do me a little favor. Don't connect up the 
county attorney with this one job— the hold-up. 
That may have to come out later, but just now I 
don't want it to appear. I've known that boy a 
good many years and though he stood for many 
other dubious deals, he never stood for murder. 
And he hadn't anything to do with Hampton — 
alias Smith — ^trying to have you shot. Parks. 
That seems to have been Hampton's own little pet 
scheme. Nice boy, Hampton." 

During the sheriffs relation of the tracing of 
the suit-case. Parks had listened intently, but 
when it was finished he leaned forward with a 
puzzled frown. 

**You say," he queried, "that you only learned 
about the identity of the buyer of the case an 
hour or so ago, and that Watkins used that in- 
formation to extract a amfession from Dorgan 
and Finck." 

'Tfes, exactly," Broderick replied. 

"But wait a minute. Bill, I don't get this. 
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Didn't you spring the typewritten copy of that 
confession, with that of the chief of police of Bil- 
lings, the cigar store man. Hanks and Spirella, 
and Wong Sing, the Chink, this morning?" 
^Yes," grinned the sheriff. 
Then why need Watkins get another confes- 
sion out of Dorgan and Finck?" 

Broderick laughed, and reaching into his 
pocket, drew out the sheaf of typewritten docu- 
ments he had used that morning. He handed 
them over to Parks. 

"Read *em," he suggested. 

Parks opened the papers, looked them over 
bewilderedly, ran his hand across his eyes, and 
perused the documents again. A slow smile of 
comprehension spread over his face. 

"Come on, let us in on it," impatiently 
(demanded Oilman, "what's the merry jest?" 

Parks and the sheriff lay back in their chairs 
and roared. Oilman reached over and snatched 
the papers from Parks and he and Larric stared 
unbelievingly for a moment at the "confessions," 
which were nothing more nor less than the typed 
copies of the sheriff's monthly report of expenses 
to the county treasurer. 
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"Then you ** began Gilman, a light of 

understanding coming into his eyes 

"Bluffed them," shouted the sheriff, "bluffed 
the whole rotten gang into blabbing their secret 
aloud Except for the confession of Hanks and 
Spirella I didn't have any more real evidence than 
a living picture has clothes." 

Gilman, who had put on his hat, removed it 
again and bowed low. 

"Bill," he said in an awed voice, "Bill— I— I 
don't wonder I've never been able to take awaj 
any of your money from a poker game !" 



CHAPTER XXXI- 



AND AS FOR PETE 



WT was a week later, and Butte was still sceth- 

* ing" with excitement over the Star's story and 
its aftermath. Nor was the tumult and the shout- 
ing confined to Butte, for, as the sheriff had said, 
the state was politically torn almost asunder by 
the revelations made by Holtward and John Mar- 
tin, and by other facts about the alliance between 
politics and crime which had been exercising 
such a sinister power over the state — facts that 
came to the sheriff day by day from various 
sources, high and obscure, where men's con- 
sciences or their fear made them speak. 

Once a few of the threads of the plot were in 
the sheriffs hands — and Parks* curious adven- 
tured underground had supplied several of these 
threads — it became constantly Easier to grasp 
more of them and to wrap them tighter about 
those concerned. 

331 
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An ag^nt of the Federal Secret Service, read- 
ing of the prominence of Dopey Bennie Olstead 
in the case, dropped into Butte casually to look 
him over. Pausing before the bars of Bennie*s 
cage he surveyed him for several minutes. Then 
he said to Murphy, the jailer: 

"Have you got any cold cream in the jail ?" 

"Cold cream is ut?" demanded the amazed 
Murphy. "What do you think this is, a beauty 
I)arlor ?" 

"Well, there might be some among your 
women prisoners,"' the agent explained "Won't 
you go down and ask some of them?' 

"ni see the matron,'* agreed Murphy. He 
returned presently with a large jar of the desired 
material 

"Now we'll just see if this bird is made up or 
not," the agent remarked. "Do you mind rub* 
bing your face with this stuff?" he asked Bennie. 

"I do mind," said Bennie with a glare. 

"Well you're going to do it, anyhow," the 
jailer threatened, *"or we'll do it for ye." 

Bennie remained sullen, but the cold cream was 
applied to his face, nevertheless, though after 
Murphy had unlocked the cell it took the com- 
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bined strength of the two men to accomplish the 
task, for Bennie fought like a wildcat 

"As I thought," commented the secret agent, 
when, after scrubbing Bennie's face with the cold 
cream, his pallor vanished, and underneath it a 
long blue scar showed on ont cheek. "When you 
get through with him here," the agent continued, 
**the Federal Government has a little score to 
settle with this gentleman. We knew him as 
Blakton, and he's the head of a gang of cotmter- 
feiters that we've been chasing for five years. 
He's no more a hophead than you are — ^those 
bulging eyes are natural, and as for the color — 
you saw where he got that" 

"I did for sure," agreed Murphy. 

Hartman, the calm, the debonair, moved about 
the streets smiling and poiseful, despite his con- 
stant attendant, the deputy sheriff, and despite 
the frowning looks bent upon him everywhere. 
He laughed at the sheriffs endeavors to extract 
a confessicm frcnn him, he maintained to the few 
who would talk with him that all his associations 
with the gang had been only those of an attorney. 
And he confidently predicted for himself that he 
would not only not hang, but that he would be 
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free as air should he be tried. Which^ it is only 
fair to relate, is exactly what haj^ned. What- 
ever sort of man Hartman might be^ he was a 
first-class attorney. 

One might expect, with all the excitement 
thrilling the atmosphere about them, that two 
people who had played so prominent a part in 
the proceedings as Parks and Celia Broderick 
would be discussing them as they sat in the front 
room of the sheriffs quarters and talked. But 
they were occupied with a matter much more 
important For though a criminal case big 
enough to set a state in an uproar and echo more 
or less loudly through the whole country, might 
be considered as a large proposition, what is it 
beside the cosmic fact that two people are in 
love with each other? It all depends upon the 
point of view — ^and the point of view of Celia 
and Parks placed the love interest above every- 
thing else in heaven or on the earth beneath. 

Most novels reserve the embrace of the hero 
and heroine for the last paragraph, exactly as 
most plays close on the same event, but this 
chronicle is unable to do that. First, because the 
sheriff rather than Parks is the chief hero of 
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this narrative, and secondly, because it didn't hap- 
pen that way. 

For, on that afternoon a week before, Parks, 
having finished his three columns recording the 
Wg expose, had jumped up from his chair, slipped 
on his coat, and rushed back to the sheriffs quar- 
ters, where, as luck would have it, Celia 
answered the door — ^Celia, in an aprcm, with 
flour on her hands and her nose, for she had been 
making a pie for that night's dinner, especially in 
honor of Parks, who was to be the guest. 

He didn't even glance about to note whether he 
was observed. He sitaply put his arms around 
Celia, who gasped a little, then found herself 
unable to gasp. And though there hadn't been a 
word spoken up to the time the click of the 
sheriff's key in the lock made them break apart, 
they knew that they were engaged. 

So did the sheriff, when he noticed the pow- 
dery marks of slim hands on the shoulders of 
Parks' coat. And the dinner that night was cer- 
tainly an unmitigated success, for Mrs. Broder- 
ick was pleased and the sheriff was delighted — 
and there aren't any words to describe adequately 
how Parks and Celia felt about it 
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But one bit of conversation during that din- 
ner may help a little. "After all the nervous 
strain and danger you*ve been through, Mike/' 
Mrs. Broderick had suggested, "I don't suppose 
Butte seems exactly the ideal place for a comfort- 
able existence. After all, it is a rough town, in 
spite of all we say about it/* 

"Who wants a comfortable existence?*' Parks 
queried. "Anybody can have that It's the 
gamble, the thrill of the game, the fim of working 
and playing and loving as much as you can that 
appeals to me. And this town sure does all those 
things to the top of its bent. And I like it, I am 
for it, and I want to stick with it Besides which 
— there's Celia, you know/' 

Celia nodded happily. 

"Of course, there's me," she agreed. 

Since that evening Celia and Parks had had 
nearly a week to go back over all the facts of 
their acquaihtance, and all the incidents leading 
up to the idyllic moment in the doorway, but this 
evening they were still occupied in the same quest 
—except for frequent intervals, when nothing 
was said at all 

"When was it you first knew?" asked Celia 
after the manner of woman. 
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if 



^The first mihute I saw you/* he replied, after 
the manner of man. 

"Oh, but you Sdidn't,'* Celia protested, 
"because I'd have felt it if you did/* 

"Well, then^ when did you first know?'* 
demanded Parks* 

'It was when you came into the office to tell 
me we had to be formal. I remember you looked 
so forlorn that I just wanted to kiss you for it." 

"Kiss me now for it/' he suggested, and she 
did. 

But this sort of conversation fe interesting 
mainly to those who are involved in it, and 
besides, is nobody else's business. 

The game of "do you remember" went on 
blissfully as the clock hands swept their swift 
way about the dial, when it was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the ringing of a telephone near Parks' 
left hand. He reached for the instrument, freed 
his left arm unwillingly and put the receiver to 
his ear. 

"Hello," he heard a familiar voice, "is this the 
sheriff?" 

"No," replied Parks, "but can I do anything 
for you?" 
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"That you, Parks ? You bet you can do some- 
thing for me/' 

The voice went on excitedly while Parks lis- 
tened, his grin broadening momentarily. Finally 
he said, "All right, right away," and hung up. 

"I've got to run, dear," he told Celia. "Im- 
portant business." He was laughing so that his 
utterance was choked. 

"What is it?" Celia demanded, anxious to 
share in the jest. 

"It's Pete Pierce," half shrieked Parks, "he's 
only been out of jail two days and now he's in 
again — arrested for speeding, and he wants me to 
come down and get him out." 

"Can you beat it ?" Celia cried. 
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